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“  That  in  Order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  effential  Interefts  of  Great  Britain  and 
“  Ireland,  and  to  confolidate  the  Strength,  Power,  and  Refources  of  the  Bri- 
ti  tifh  Empire,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  concur  in  fuch  Meafures  as  may  befb 
tend  to  unite  the  two  Kingdoms,  in  fuch  Manner,  and  on  fuch  Terms  and 
<l  Conditions,  as  may  be  eftablilhed  by  Adis  of  the  refpeclive  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
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LORD  CHANCELLOR’S  SPEECH, 

si 

IN  THE 

Doufe  of  jLo?B0  of  3IrelanO, 

.  ,  •  • 

MondaYj  February  io,  iSocl 

/  .  / 


The  Order  of  he  Day  being  read  for  taking  his  Ma~ 
jeftfs  Mejfage  into  Confederation,  relative  to  the 
propofed  Legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland*  and  the  Articles  for  that 
Purpofe . 

»  *  t 

The  Lord  Chancellor  arofe  and  fpoke  as  fol¬ 
lows* 

,  'C  i  ' 

My  Lords* 

■  r  *  1  \ 

1  RISE  to  call  your  Lordfhips  attention  to  a  fub- 
je&,  certainly  the  mod  momentous  which  has 
ever  been  fubmitted  for  decifion  to  the  Parliament 

B  ©f 


0. 


*>  /  1  Sy 

of  this  Country  ;  a  fubjedf  embracing  the  vital' 
fnterefts  of  Ireland,  and  intimately  affedling  the 
ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  'Britifh  Empire. 
In  this  grave  Alfembly,  I  feel  perfedl  confidence,  it 
will  receive  a  calm,  and  patient,  and  difpaflionate 
inveftigation.  I  am  fenfible,  neverthelefs,  that 
it  falls  to  my  lot  to  addrefs  your  Lordfhips  under 
great  difadvantages.  The  beft  talents,  the  nioft 
enlightened  minds  of  which  the  Britifh  empire 
has  ever  had  to  boaii,  have  been  roufed  to  exer¬ 
tion  in  contemplating  an  Incorporation  of  thefe 
kingdoms  ;  and  after  the  brilliant  and  ample  dif- 
cufiion  which  the  fubjedt  has  received  in  both 
countries,  it  cannot  well  be  expedled  of  me  to 
throw  new  light  upon  it.  But  when  I  recoiled! 
the  criminal  and  unexampled  efforts  which  have 
been  made,  from  the  moment  when  this  meafure 
Was  firft  propofed  for  difculhon,  to  bear  it  down 
by  noife,  and  fadlion,  and  intrigue,  if  not  by  re¬ 
commendations  of  open  rebellion. — I  fhould  con¬ 
demn  myfelf  for  a  grofs  derelidlion  of  my  duty, 
if  I  were  to  forbear  to  fubmit  it  to  your  Lord- 
fnips  moil  ferious  confideration,  in  all  its  various 
and  important  views  and  bearings  ;  more  efpecial- 
ly  as  I  feel  a  ftrong  convidlion  indeed,  that  nothing 

but  Union  can  fave  this  kingdom  from  annihila- 

» 

tion,  and  eventually  uphold  the  fl ability  of  the 
Brfcifii  Empire. 

My 


3 


My  opinions  oil  this  fubjefl  have  not  been  re¬ 
cently  or  lightly  formed  ;  early  profeffional  ha¬ 
bits  had  taught  me  lo  inveftigate  the  foundation 

t 

of  Irifh  titles,  and  of  neeeffity  to  look  back 
into  Irifh  hi  (lory:  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  he 
called  into  a&ive  and  forward  public  fervice, 
perhaps  during  the  moll  eventful  period  of  it, 
and  from  a  critical  and  attentive  obfervation  of 
what  has  pafted  in  Ireland  for  the  laid  twenty 
years,  I  am  fatisfied  in  my  judgment  and  con¬ 
ference,  that  the  exigence  of  her  independent 
Parliament  has  gradually  led  to  her  recent  com¬ 
plicated  and  bitter  calamities,  and  that  it  has  at 
length  become  defp.erate  and  impra&icable.  1 
did,  more  than  once,  -when  I  fat  in  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  hate,  without  referve,  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  faflion,  and  precipitate  folly  and 
paffion  of  men,  who  from  time  to  time  were  fuf- 
fered  to  take  a  commanding  lead  in  the  Councils 
of  that  affembly,  would  inevitably  reduce  us  to 
the  alternative  of  Separation  or  Union.  I  have 
with  as  little  referve  hated  the  fame  opinion  hnce 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  this  Hctsfe, 
and  I  make  no  fcruple  to  avow,  that  in  every 
communication  which  I  have  had  wnth  the  King’s 
minihers  on  Irifh  affairs  for  the  laft  feyen  years, 

I  have  uniformly  and  diftindtly  prefted  upon  them 
the  urgent  neeeffity  of  Union,  as  the  laft  re- 
|  fource  to  preferve  this  Country  to  the  Britilb 
Crowm.  I  preffed  it  without  effedl,  until  Britifh 
j  minifters 
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minifters  and  the  Britifh  nation  were  roufed  to 
a  fenfe  of  the  common  danger,  by  the  late  fah- 
guipary  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

It  feems  perfe&ly  immaterial  nowT  to  enquire 
what  was  the  origin  of  that  connexion  which 
has  fubfifted  for  more  than  fix  centuries  between 
this  country  and  England,  whether  it  originated 
in  conqueft,  as  Englifh  lawyers  and  hiftorians  have 
confidently  advanced,  or,  as  we  alfert  with 
equal  confidence,  in  a  federal  compa6l  of  fome 
old  Irifh  chiefs  with  the  Englifh  king.  Of  the 
hiflorical  fa£l,  however,  no  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained,  that  before  that  connexion,  Ireland  never 
enjoyed  a  ff.ate  of  domeflic  fecurity,  or  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  conflitution  capable  of  prote£ling  her 
inhabitants  from  violation  in  their  perfons  or 
property.  If  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  was  the 
objefl  of  the  Englifh  king,  his  ePxibarraffments  on 
the  continent  feem  to  have  difabled  him  from 
effecting  it,  the  firft  Englifh  fettlements  here 
having  been  merely  colonial,  fuch  as  have  fince 
been  made  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
on  the  coafts  of  Afia,  Africa  or  America,  dur* 
ing  feveral  fucceftive  reigns  the  Englifh  colo¬ 
ny  was  left  to  thrive  by  its  own  flrength  and 
refources,  having  received  no  other  reinforcemen 
than  the  occaftonal  arrival  of  new  Britifh  advem 
turers  :  The  confequence  was,  that  for  centuries 
the  Englifh  pale  was  not  pufhed  beyond  its  ori- 
.  .  ..  -  ,  ••  v  ■  1  sioal 


ginal  limits.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  confifted  of  four  Shires  only,  and  Mr. 
Alien,  then  Maher  of  the  Rolls,  reported  to  the 
king,  that  his  laws  were  not  obeyed  twenty  miles 
From  the  Capital.  The  common  obfervation  of 
the  country  was,  that  they  who  dwelt  by  weft 
of  the  River  Barrow,  dwelt  by  weft  of  the  law. 


The  early  policy  of  the  Englifh  government 
certainly  was,  to  difcourage  all  connexion  of  the 
colony  with  the  native  Irifh  ;  the  ftatute  of  Kil¬ 
kenny,  enabled  by  the  provincial  alfembly  of 
the  pale  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lib  having 
prohibited  marriage  or  goffipred  with  the  Irifh* 
ry,  or  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Brehon  law, 
by  any  perfon  of  Englifh  blood,  under  the 
penalties  of  treafon.  This  ftatute  has  been 
much  extolled  by  Sir  John  Davies,  as  eminently 
qualified  to  reform  the  degenerate  Englifh,  as  he 
calls  them  :  it  feems  difficult,  however,  to  Re¬ 
concile  it  to  any  principle  of  found  policy ;  it 
was  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war,  not  only 
againft  the  native  Irifh,  but  againft  every  per¬ 
ron  of  Englifh  blood,  who  had  fettled  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the^  pale,  and  from  motives 
of  perfonal  intereft  or  convenience,  had  formed 
connexions  with,  the  natives,  or  adopted  their 
laws  and  cuftoms;  and  it  had  the  full  effecl  which 
might  have  been  expebled,  it  drew  clofer  the 
confederacy  it  wras  meant  to  diffolve,  and  im¬ 
plicated  the  colony  of  the  pale  in  ceafelefs  war¬ 
fare 


-fare  and  contention  with  each  other,  and  with 
she  inhabitants  cf  the  adjacent  diftri&s. 

V 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  Ireland  when  the  attempt 
was  fir  ft  made  to  promulgate  the  Engljfh  ftatute 
law  here  ;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  in  the 
complicated  quarrels  and  promifcuous  warfare 
which  had  fubfifted  for  centuries  between  the  na¬ 
tive  Irifh  and  degenerate  Englifh,  and  Englifti 
of  blood  and  Englifti  of  birth  wdthin  the  pale, 
that  the  attempt  proved  altogether  abortive.  The 
taunting  anfwer  of  Maguire  chief  of  Fermanagh,  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  who  applied  to  him  to  receive 
a  Sheriff  commiftioned  by  Henry  VIII.  fufficiently 
explains  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  King’s  government  in  it. — “  Your  She¬ 
riff  ihall  be  welcome  to  me,  but  if  he  comes,  fend 

i 

me  his  Eric ,  (the  price  of  hjs  head)  that  if  my  ' 
people  flay  him,  I  may  fine  them  accordingly.” 

In  the  fame  reign  a  formal  treaty  wras  made 
with  the  Earl  of  Defmond,  for  his  permiffion  that 
the  Englifti  law  fhould  be  executed,  and  the  fub- 
fidies  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  the  pale  be 
levied  in  his  country  ;  and  other  chiefs  treated 
for  the  admiflion  of  the  King’s  Judges,  or  arbitra¬ 
tors  as  they  called  them,  on  condition  only  that 
they  fhould  obferve  the  Irifh  law  ;  and  perhaps  if 
thefe  Judges,  or  any  other  officers  commiftioned  by 
the  Crown,  had  been  authorized  to  a£l  as  arbitra* 

tor§ 
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tors  to  compofe  the  feuds  and  animo£t:£s  of  the 
Irifh  tribes  and  powerful  Lords  of  Englifii  blood, 
the  habitual  and  licentious  turbulence  of  the  Irifh. 
nation  might  gradually  have  fubfided,  and  acqui- 
efced  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  rational  and  civi¬ 
lized  government ;  but  fatally  at  this  time  a  new 
fchifm  arofe,  which  has  been  the  bane  and  pefti- 
lence  of  Ireland.  It  has  rendered  her  a  blank 
among!!  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  will  I  fear 
long  continue  to  retard  her  progrefs  in  the  civiliz¬ 
ed  world. 

In  every  other  nation  of  Europe  where  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  is  eflablifhed,  it  has  been  the  re- 
fult  of  enquiry  and  conviction. — It  has  kept  pace 
with  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  human  mind, 
revolting  from  the  impofitions  which  had  been 
pradtifed  upon  it  for  ages,  fhook  off  the  yoke  of 
bigotry  and  fuperftition  ;  but  Ireland,  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  civilized  world,  and 
enveloped  in  dark  and  impenetrable  ignorance, 
continued  blindly  devoted  to  the  fuperflitious 
errors  of  the  Popifh  faith,  funk  as  fhe  was  below 
the  reach  of  curiofity  or  fpeculation,  it  was 
equally  hopelefs  and  impolitic  to  call  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  once  to  abjure  the  religion  of  their  anceflors, 
and  to  fubfcribe  to  newT  dodlrines  which  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  undemanding.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
reformed  liturgy  upon  them  ;  he  was  fatisfied  with 

a  filent 
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a  blent  acquiefcence  in  bis  claim  of  fupremacy, 
bat  on  his  death  this  fyftem  of  moderation  was 
defected  ;  orders  were  iifued  by  the  Regency  for 
enforcing  the  life  of  the  Englifh  liturgy,  and  grip¬ 
ping  the  churches  of  their  old  ornaments  in  every 
diftrift  in  which  the  Englifh  power  was  acknow¬ 
ledged.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  the  tables  were 
reverfed  : — the  Proteftant  Churches  were  fhut ; 
the  Popifli  liturgy  and  old  enfigns  of  fuperflition 
were  reftored  ;  and  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  the  IV. 
for  remiffion  of  paft  herefies,  and  receiving  the 
penitent  Irifh  into  the  bofom  of  the  holy  church, 
was  accepted  by  both  Boufes  of  the  Colonial  Par¬ 
liament,  kneeling  devoutly  on  their  knees,  and 
enabled  and  confirmed  by  flatute.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  inflrument,  with  the  detail  of  its  legifla- 
tive  confecration,  remains  at  this  hour  on  your 
flatute  book.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  new 
reverie  took  place,  without  regard  to  the  Bull  of 
Paul,  received  and  confirmed  by  the  Irifh  Statute, 
the  Popifli  churches  were  again  flopped  of  their 
ornaments;  the  reformed  liturgy  was  again  en¬ 
forced  ;  and  the  Englifh  a£l  of  uniformity  was  en- 
2dled  by  the  colonial  parliament ;  and  what  feerns 
to  be  a  foleciftn  in  the  hiflory  of  legiflation,  in  the 
body  of  this  a6l,  by  which  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh 
liturgy,  and  a  flridt  conformity  to  it,  are  enjoined 
under  fevere  penalties,  a  claufe  is  introduced,  re¬ 
citing,  that  Engiilh  minifters  cannot  be  found  to 
ferve  in  Irifh  churches  ;  that  the*  Irifh  people  did 

'  not 
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not  underhand  the  Englifh  language,  that  the 
church  fervice  cannot  be  celebrated  in  Irifh,  as 

s  i  .  . 

well  for  difficulty  to  get  it  printed,  as  that  few  in 

r  *  ■  *  •  • 

the  whole  realm  can  read.  And  what  is  the  re¬ 
medy  ?  —  If  the  Minifler  of  the  Gofpel  cannot  fpeak 
Englifh,  he  may  celebrate  the  church  fervice  in 
the  Latin  tongue  ; — a  language  certainly  as  unin¬ 
telligible  to  his  congregation  as  the  Englifh  tongue ; 
and  probably  not  very  familiar  to  the  Minifler 
thus  authorifed  to  ufe  it. 

It  feems  difficult  to  conceive  any  more  unjuft  or 
impolitic  a6l  of  government,  than  an  attempt  thus 
to  force  new  modes  of  religious  faith  and  worfhip, 
by  fevere  penalties  upon  a  rude  and  fuperflitious 
and  unlettered  people.  Perfecution  or  attempts  to 
force  confcience  will  never  produce  convidlion.— *= 
They  are  calculated  only  to  make  hypocrites  or 
martyrs  ;  and  accordingly  the  violence  committed 
by  the  regency  of  Edward,  and  continued  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  force  the  reformed  religion  in  Ireland, 
had  no  other  effedl  than  to  foment  a  general  difaf- 
fedlion  to  the  Englifh  government ;  a  difaffedlion 
fo  general  as  to  induce  Philip  the  II.  of  Spain  to 
attempt  partial  defeents  on  the  fouthera  coafls  of 
this  ifland,  preparatory  to  his  meditated  attack 
upon  England. -~Elizabethquiekly  faw  her  danger, 
and  that  it  was  neceffary  without  delay  to  fecure 
the  poffeffion  of  Ireland  ;  fhe  fent  over  a  power¬ 
ful  and  well  appointed  army,  and  after  a  difficult 

G  and 


&nd  bloody  war  of  feven  years*  effedled  the  com¬ 
plete  reduction  of  the  ifland,  which  to  the  period 
Of  this  fir  ft  conqueft,  had  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  licentious  and  independent  tribes,  under 
the  rule  of  the  antient  chiefs  of  the  country,  and 
powerful  Lords  of  Englifh  blood,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  profufe  territorial  grants  from  the  crown. 
She  did  not  however  live  to  fee  this  redu6lion 
completed  ;  the  capitulation  with  O’Neale  was 
not  figned  till  fome  time  after  her  death;  and 
therefore  her  fucceifor  muft  be  conftdered  as  the 
lirft  Englifh  Monarch  who  poffefted  the  complete 
dominion  of  Ireland.  The  acceffion  of  James  I. 
I  confider  as  the  rera  of  connexion  between  the 
lifter  iflands.  Then  for  the  firft  time  was  the  fpirit 
of  reliftance  to  the  Englifh  power  broken  down, 
and  the  Englifh  laws,  univerfally  acknowledged. 
Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  quaint  pedantry  of  his  day, 
deferibes  Juftice,  the  fword  having  cleared  her 
way,  as  taking  the  whole  country  in  her  progrefs 
as  Virgo  moves  in  the  Zodiack,  preceded  by 
Leo. 

The  firft  obje<ft  of  the  King  feems  to  have  been, 
to  eftablifh  the  reformation,  but  in  purfuing  it, 
unfortunately  he  adopted  the  fame  courfe  by  which 
his  predccelfors  had  been  milled;  but  his  meafures 
were  attended  with  much  more  ferious  and  exten- 
live  confequences  ;  their  orders  for  religious  .refor¬ 
mation  had  extended  only  to  the  churches  and 

diftri&s 


diflri&s  within  the  pale  ;  bat  the  orders  fent  by 
the  Council  of  James  I.  extended  to  the  whole 
ifland.  The  province  of  Ulfter  had  been  the 
principal  theatre  of  the  late  civil  wTar,  and  had 
been  confifcated  and  feized  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  The  old  proprietors  who  had  led  the  re¬ 
volt  were  expelled,  and  replaced  by  a  new  let  of 
adventurers  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  all  Pro- 
teftants,  who  with  a  new  religion,  brought  ove^r 
with  them  a  new  fource  of  contention  with  the  in- 
habitants. 

One  of  the  modern  arts  of  civil  war  in  Ireland 
has  been,  to  Higmatize  the  memory  of  James  I. 
as  having  Tapped  the  liberties,  and  fubverted  the 
Parliamentary  confutation  of  Ireland  ;  and  this 
revolutionary  text  from  the  moment  it  wTas  given 
out  has  been  enlarged  upon  with  equal  affiduity 
and  fuccefs,  by  every  avowed  rebel  and  equivo¬ 
cal  loyalift  in  the  kingdom.  But  what  is  the 
fad  wd}ich  Hands  recorded  and  authenticated  be¬ 
yond  doubt  or  controverfy  ?  That  Ireland  before 
the  acceflion  of  James  I.  never  had  any  thing  like  a 
regular  government  or  Parliamentary  conftituticn. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  dcfcendants  of 
thefirft  Englifh  fettlers  had  a  provincial  aifembly 
which  w^as  called  the  Parliament  of  the  pale  ;  the 
fame  fort  of  affembly  was  occahonally  fuinmoned 
during  feveral  fucceflive  reigns,  and  any  man 

who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Hatute  book 

will 
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will  find  that  the  principal  bu finds  of  them  al! 
was  to  pafs  ordinances  of  outlawry  againft  the 
native  Irifh,  and  inhabitants  of  Englifh.  blood 
connedled  with  them.  But  fuch  was  the  contempt 
in  which  thefe  affemblies  were  held,  that  even 

'  *  V.  .  '.it 

the  colon  ills  of  the  pale  confidered  it  an  infult  to 
be  fummoned  to  attend  them.  The  Earl  of  Def- 
mond  claimed  it  as  the  right  or  privilege  of  the 
Lords  of  Englifh  blood,  not  to  attend  thefe  affem- 
blies,  or  to  come  into  any  walled  town  but  at  their 
will  and  pleafure.  In  the  province  of  Connaught 
there  is  not  the  trace  of  a  claim  or  any  exercife  of 
any  Parliamentary  franchife  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  Ulfternone  till  the  reign  of  James 
I.  Some  few  of  the  fea  ports  in  Munftqr  had 
been  occafionaljy  fummoned  to  fend  deputies  to 
the  colonial  Parliament,  but  fuch  was  the  ftate  of 
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the  country,  that  they  could  not  make  their  way 
to  the  pale,  infomuch  that  in  the  33d  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  found  needfary  to  repeal  an  ordinance 
by  which  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  colonial 
Parliament  was  reftri&ed  to  Dublin  or  Drogheda. 
The  caufe  affigned  in  the  a&  of  repeal  is,  that  by 
leafon  of  the  diltance  of  obedient  Shires  and  Bo¬ 
rough  towns,  and  the  perilous  paflage  by  the 
way  from  the  King's  rebels,  thefe  deputies  could 
not  attend.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  James  I. 
did  fap  the  liberties  of  the  Irifh  nation  to  mur~ 
der  obnoxious  deputies  on  their  palfage  to  attend 
Pailiament.  It  is  equally  true  that  modern  affer- 
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tors  of  Irifh  dignity  and  Independence  have  moil 
laudably  exerted  themfelves  to  revive  the fe  fame 
liberties  on  a  folld  and  permanent  bafts,  and  that 
the  fovereign  Irifh  people  have  been  always  ex¬ 
tremely  tenacious  of  them,  as  elfential  to  their 
phyfical  confequence.  The  crime  for  which  the 
memory  of  James  I.  has  been  calumniated  is,  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  government 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  exifting  eftablifnments  in 
church  and  flate.  At  his  acceffton  there  were 

V* 

fcarcely  any  proteftants  amongftthe  old  inhabitants 
of  Englifh  blood — amongft  the  native  Irifh  none — 
For  the  laft  twenty  years  therefore  of  Elizabeth, 
Ihe  could  not  venture  to  call  the  colonial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  diftindlion  of  Englifhry  and  Irifhry 
had  been  nearly  effaced  in  her  time,  and  wras  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  new  fchifm  of  proteflant  and  papifl, 
but  from  the  firft  introduction  of  his  proteflant* 
colony  by  James  L  the  old  diftin&ions  of  nati^ 
Irifh  and  degenerate  Englifh,  and  Englifh  of  blood 
and  Englifh  of  birth,  were  loft  and  forgotten  ; 
all  rallied  to  the  banner  of  the  popifh  faith,  and 
looked  upon  the  new  proteflant  fettlers  as  the 
common  aggreffor  and  enemy  ;  and  it  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  truth,  that  from  that  day  all  have  clung  to 
the  popifh  religion  as  a  common  bond  of  union, 
and  an  hereditary  pledge  of  animoftty  to  Britifh. 
fettlers  and  the  Britifh  nation. — What  alternative 
then  remained  to  the  King  for  retaining  this  coun¬ 
try  under  the  dominion  of  his  crown  ?  In  the 
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jpfiodern  revolutionary  phrafe,  the  phyfical  con* 
fequence  of  the  country  was  arrayed  again!! 
the  Englifh  colony  and  the  Englifh  government. 
He  was  therefore  driven  to  the  neceffity  of 
treating  the  old  inhabitants  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  governing  their  Country  as  an  Englifh  Pro¬ 
vince,  or  of  fortifying  his  Proteftant  colony  by 
inveftingthem  exclufively  with  the  artificial  power 
of  a  feparate  government,  which  op  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  felf-intereft,  and  felf-prefervation,  they 
were  bound  to  adminifier  in  concert  with  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Executive  departments  were  under 
the  immediate  controul  of  the  ordinary  royal 
prerogative:  but  it  ivas  vain  to  hope  that  he 
could  retain  poffeffion  of  Ireland  under  a  feparate 
government,  unlefs  a  majority  of  the  Irifh  Parlia¬ 
ment  Hood  well  affe&ed  to  the  Englifh  Crown, 
and  Englifh  nation ;  and  to  obtain  that  ma¬ 
jority,  he  reforted  to  the  exercife  of  a  prero¬ 
gative  which  has  always  belonged  to  the  En¬ 
glifh  Crown,  by  ere&ing  new  counties  and 
incorporating  feme  of  the  principal  towns,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  new  fettlers,  giving  them  the  fran- 
chife  of  fending  Reprefentatives  to  the  Irifh  Par¬ 
liament  ;  And  I  repeat,  without  incurring  the 
hazard  of  contradiction,  that  Ireland  never  had 
any  affembly  which  could  be  called  a  Parliament 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  Legiflative  affem- 
blies  before  his  accefiion,  were  compofed  only  of 
the  few  perfons  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
attend  rom  obedient  fhires  and  towns  within 
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the  pale,  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  and  from 
a  few  fcattered  Englifh  fettlements  on  the  coafts 
of  Munfter  :  and  with  all  the  exertions  made  in 
fupport  of  the  proteftant  colony,  the  majority 
in  its  favour  at  the  firft  meeting,  was  little  more 
than  Twenty.  And  it  would  feem  that  the  debates 
of  that  day  partook  pretty  largely  of  modern 
virulence,  for  a  fcuffie  took  place  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  might  have  ended  in  blood- 
Ihed,  if  the  precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  dif¬ 
arm  the  combatants  before  they  were  fuffered  to 
meet  in  Parliament. 

The  heady  government  of  Strafford  kept  down 
thefe  animofities,  which  had  continued  wTith  un- 
'abated  rancour  until  his  time.  But  at  his  removal 
the  old  inhabitants,  taking  advantage  of  the  wTeak- 
liefs  and  diftra&ion  of  the  Englifh  government, 
broke  out  into  open  hoflility  and  rebellion.  The 
flame  had  long  been  fmothered,  and  at  length 
burft  forth  with  a  terrible  explofion.  The  native 
Irifh  began  the  infurre&ion  :  but  were  foon  joined 
by  the  Englifh  colony,  and  Lords  of  Englifh 
blood,  with  few  exceptions  ;  and  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  contefl  of  eleven  years,  in  which  the 
face  of  the  w7hole  ifland  was  defolated,  and  its 
population  nearly  extinguifhed  by  war,  peflilence, 
and  famine,  the  infurgents  wTere  fubdued,  and 
fuffered  all  the  calamities  which  could  be  infli&ed 
on  the  vanquifhed  party,  in  a  long  contefled  civil 


war ;  this'  Was  a  civil  war  of  extermination.— 
The  rebellion  of  179B  would  have  been  a  war 
of  extermination,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
flrong  and  merciful  interpofition  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain ;  and  I  could  wifh  that  the  befotted  rebels 
of  this  day,  who  have  been  faved  from  extermi¬ 
nation  by  a  Britrfh  Monarch,  would  look  back  at 
the  bleffings  of  republican  liberty,  dealt  out  to 
their  anceftors  by  the  ufurper  Cromwell. 

His  firft  a£t  was  to  colled  all  the  native  Irifh 
who  had  furvived  the  general  defolation,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country,  and  to  tranfplant  them 
into  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  had 
been  completely  depopulated,  and  laid  wafte  iu 
the  progrefs  of  the  rebellion.  They  were  or¬ 
dered  to  retire  there  by  a  certain  day,  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  repafs  the  river  Shannon  on  pain  of 
death,  and  this  fentence  of  deportation  w£s  ri¬ 
gidly  enforced  until  the  Reftoration.  Their  an¬ 
cient  poffeffions  were  feized  and  given  up  to  the 
conquerors,  as  were  the  poffeffions  of  every  man 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  followed, 
the  fortunes  of  the  King,  after  the  murder_of 
Charles  I.  And  this  whole  fiindwas  diftributed 
amongft  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  Cromwell’s 
army,  in  fatisfadion  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay, 
and  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  the  war.  And  thus  a  new 
Colony  of  new  Settlers,  compofed  of  all  the  va¬ 
rious  fedls  which  then  infefted  England,  In depen- 
x  dents. 
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dents,  Anabaptifls,  Seceders,  Brownifts,  Socinians^ 
Millenarians,  and  Diffenters  of  every  description, 
.many  of  them  infeded  with  the  leaven  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  poured  into  Ireland,  and  were  put  into 
polfelfion  of  the  antient  inheritance  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  And  I  fpeak  with  great  perfonal  refped 
of  the  men,  when  I  flate  that  a  very  coniider- 
able  portion  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  centers  at  this  day  in  the 
defendants  of  this  motley  colledion  of  Englifh 
adventurers, 
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It  feems  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
declaration  made  by  Charles  II.  at  his  reftoration^ 
that  a  private  ftipulation  had  been  made  by 
Monck,  in  favour  of  Crom well’s  foldiers  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  had  been  put  into  poffelfion  of  the 
confifcated  lands  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  ad  of  grofs  injuftice  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  to  have  overlooked  their  interefts.  The  ci¬ 
vil  war  of  1641,  was  a  rebellion  again!!  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  the  complete  redudion  of 
the  Irifh  rebels  by  Cromwell,  redounded  ef= 
feudally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Britifh  empire. 
But  admitting  the  principle  in  its  fulleft  extenty 
it  is  impofifible  to  defend  the  Ads  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation,  by  which  it  was  carried  into 
effed  ;  and  I  could  wilh  that  modern  affertors  of 
Irifh  dignity  and  independence  would^  take  the 
troubje  to  read  and  under!! and  them.  - 
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The  A&  of  Settlement  profeffes  to  have  for  its 
r/bjed  the  execution  of  his  Majefty’s  gracious  de¬ 
claration  for  the  fettlement  of  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  fatisfadion  of  the  feveral  intereils  of 
adventurers,  foldiers,  and  other  his  fubjeds 
there,  and  after  reciting  the  rebellion,  the  enor¬ 
mities  committed  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  and  the 
final  redudion  of  the  rebels  by  the  king’s  Englifh 
and  Proteftant  fubjeds,  by  a  general  fweeping 
claufe  veils  in  the  king,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
all  eflates  real  and  perfonal  of  every  kind  whatfo- 
ever  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which  at  any 
time  from  the  2ift  of  Odober  1641,  werefeized 
or  fequeftered  into  the  hands,  or  to  the  ufe  of 
Charles  I.  or  the  then  king,  or  otherwife  difpofed 
of,  let  out  or  fet  apart  by  reafon,  or  on  account  of 
the  rebellion,  or  which  wrere  allotted,  affigned, 
or  diilributed  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  for  ad¬ 
ventures,  arrears,  reprifals,  or  otherwife,  or 
whereof  any  foldier,  adventurer,  or  other  per- 
fon  were  in  poifeffion  for  or  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  :  And  having  thus,  in  the  firft  inilance, 
veiled  three  fourths  of  the  lands  and  perfonal  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  iiland  in  the  king, 
commiffioners  are  appointed  with  full  and  exclu- 
five  authority,  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
upon  the  general  fund,  whether  of  officers  and 
foldiers  for  arrears  of  pay,  of  adventurers 
w  ho  had  advanced  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  or  of  innocent  papifts,  as  they  are  called.  In 
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other  words,  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  ifknd^ 
who  had  been  difpcffeffed  by  Cromwell,  not  for 
having  taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion  againft  the 
Englifh  crown,  but  for  their  attachment  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Charles  II.  But  with  refpedl  to  this 
clafs  of  fufferers,  who  might  naturally  have  ex- 
pe6ted  a  preference  of  claim,  a  claufe  is  intro¬ 
duced,  by  which  they  are  poftponed  after  a  decree 
of  innocence  by  the  Commiffioners,  until  previous 
reprifal  fhall  be  made  to  Cromwell’s  foldiers  and 
adventurers,  who  had  obtained  polfeffion  of  their 
inheritance.  I  will  not  detain  the  Houfe  with  a 
minute  detail  of  the  provifions  of  this  a6t,  thus 
palled  for  the  fettlement  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  wifh 
gentlemen,  who  call  themfelves  the  dignified  and 
independent  Irifh  nation,  to  know,  that  feven  mil¬ 
lions  eight  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land  were  fet 
out  under  the  authority  of  this  a£i,  to  a  motley  crew 
of  Englifh  adventurers,  civil  and  military,  nearly 
to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  ;  many  of  whom  who  were  innocent  of  the 
rebellion,  loft  their  inheritance,  as  well  for  the 
difficulties  impofed  upon  them  by  the  court  of 
claims,  in  the  proofs  required  of  their  innocence, 
as  from  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  reprifal  to 
Englifh  adventurers,  arifing  principally  from  a 
profuie  grant  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  having  made 

this  fettlement  of  the  ifland  in  effe6f  on  themfelves, 
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granted  an  hereditary  revenue  to  the  Crown,  as  an 
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indemnity  for  the  forfeitures  thus  relinquifned  by 
Charles  II. 

?  i. 

X 

After  the  expulfion  of  James  from  the  throne  of 
England,  the  old  inhabitants  made  a  final  effort 
for  recovery  of  their  ancient  power,  in  which 
they  were  once  more  defeated  by  an  Englifti  army, 
and  the  {lender  reliques  of  Irifh  poflefiions  became 
the  fubjeft  of  frefh  confifcation.  From  the  report 
made  by  the  Commiffioners  appointed  by  the 
Parliament  of  England  in  1698,  it  appears,  that 
the  Irifh  fnbje&s  outlawed  for  the  rebellion  of 
3688,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  ;  and  that  their  Irifh  poffeffions, 
fo  far  as  could  be  computed,  were  of  the  value  an¬ 
nually  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds,  compijfing  one 
million  fixty  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  acres.  This  fund  was  fold  under  the  authority 
of  an  Englifh  a£l  of  parliament,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  England  in  reducing  the  rebels 
of  1688,  and  the  fale  introduced  into  Ireland,  a 
new  fet  of  adventurers. 
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It  is  a  fubjeft  _of  curious  and  important  fpe- 
culation  to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of  Ireland 
incurred  in  the  laft  century.  The  fuperficial  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ifiand  are  calculated  at  eleven  millions 
and  forty- two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
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.t^/G  acres.  Let  us  now  examine  the  Rate  of  for¬ 
feitures  : 

Confifcated  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ulfter 
containing,  Acres  -  -  2,836,837 

Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  the 
Refioration,  Acres  -  7,800,000 

Forfeitures  of  1688,  Acres  -  1,060,793 

Total,  11,697,629 


So  that  the  whole  of  your  ifland  has  been  coa- 
fifcated,  with  the  exception  of  the  eftates  of  five 
or  fix  old  families  of  Euglifh  blood,  fome  of  whom 
had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  recovered  their  poffefllons  before  Tyrone’s 
Rebellion,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  elcape  the 
pillage  of  the  Englilli  Republic  infiidted  by  Crom¬ 
well  ;  and  no  inconliderable  portion  of  the  ifland 
has  been  confifcated  twice  or  perhaps  thrice  in  the 
courfe  of  a  century.  The  fituation  therefore  of  the 
Irifh  nation  at  the  Revolution  Rands  unparalleled 
in  the  hiRory  of  the  inhabited  world.  If  the  wars 
of  England  carried  on  here,  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  been  waged  againft  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their  pofief- 
fions  under  the  eRablifhed  law  of  civilized  nations; 
and  their  country  have  been  annexed  as  a  province 
to  the  Briti in  empire.  But  the  continued  and  per¬ 
severing  refiflance  of  Ireland  to  the  Britifh  crown 
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during  the  whole  of  the  laft  century,  was  mere 
rebellion,  and  the  municipal  law  of  England  at¬ 
tached  upon  the  crime.  What  then  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Ireland  at  the  Revolution,  and  what  is  it  at 
this  day  ?  The  whole  power  and  property  of  the 
country  has  been  conferred  by  fucceflive  Monarchs 
of  England  upon  an  Englifh  colony,  compofed  of 
three  fets  of  Englifh  adventurers,  who  poured 
into  this  country  at  the  termination  of  three  fuc- 
;  ceffive  rebellions. — Confifcation  is  their  common 
title  ;  and  from  their  firft  fettlement  they  have 
been  hemmed  in  on  every  fide  by  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ifland,  brooding  over  their  difeontents 
in  fullen  indignation.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  go  in¬ 
to  this  detail,  but  we  have  been  for  twenty  years 
in  a  fever  of  intoxication,  and  mud  be  dunned 
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into  fobriety. 

What  then  was  the  fecurity  of  the  Englifh  fettlers 
for  their  phyfical  exigence  at  the  Revolution  ;  and 
what  is  the  fecurity  of  their  defeendants  at  this 
day  ? — The  powerful  and  commanding  protection 
of  Great  Britain.  If  by  any  fatality  it  fails,  you 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland;  and  I  fhould  have  hoped,  that  the  famples 
of  mercy  exhibited  by  them  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
late  rebellion,  would  have  taught  the  gentlemen 
who  call  themfelves  the  Irifh  nation,  to  refledl 
with  fober  attention  on  the  dangers  which  fur- 
round  them.  Their  anceflors  were  fenfible  of  it 

as 
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as  became  them  ; — they  faw  the  feeds  of  difumon 
in  the  connexion  which  then  fubfifted  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain;  ftrong  fymptoms 
of  political  warfare  had  appeared  fo  early  as  1698, 
when  heads  of  a  bill  v/ere  tranfmitted  hence 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  re-enadting  an 
Englifh  adl  of  Parliament,  made  to  bind  Ireland. 

The  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  took  up  the 
gauntlet  with  a  high  hand,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  Mr.  Molyneux’s  book,  and 
to  report  fuch  paffages  in  it  as  they  fhould  find  de¬ 
nying  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 
alfo  what  proceedings  have  been  in  Ireland,  that 
might  occafion  the  faid  pamphlet.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  1698,  the  committee  reported  the  obnox¬ 
ious  paffages,  and  that  on  inquiry  into  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Ireland  which  might  occafion  the  pamph¬ 
let,  they  find  in  a  bill  tranfmitted  under  the  great 
feal  of  Ireland,  during  the  late  Parliament  there, 
entitled  a  bill  for  the  better  fecurity  of  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  perfon  and  government,  that  the  whole  of 
an  adl  palled  in  England  for  abrogating  the  oath  of 
Supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  appointing  other  oaths 
is  re-enadled  with  fome  alterations,  and  that  in  the 
fame  bill  the  crowm  of  Ireland  is  filed  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  of  Ireland. — Upon  this  report,  the 
Houfe  refolved  nernine  contradicente,  tc  that  the 
book  publifhed  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  was  cf  dange¬ 
rous  tendency  to  the  crown  and  people  of  Eng¬ 
land, 
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land,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  King  ina 
Parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  fubordination  and  de¬ 
pendence  that  Ireland  hath  and  ought  to  have  upon 
England,  as  being  united  and  annexed  to  the  im¬ 
perial  Crown  of  England.  They  refolved  alfo  that 
the  bill  lately  tranhnitted  from  Ireland  whereby 
an  a 61  of  Parliament  made  in  England  exprefsly 
to  bind  Ireland  is  pretended  to  be  re-enacled,  had 
given  occaiion  and  encouragement  to  forming  and 
pool i filing  the  dangerous  portions  contained  in  the 
mid  book.  "1  he  Houfe  in  a  body  prefented  an  ad- 
cirefs  to  the  King,  enlarging  in  terms  of  great  in¬ 
dignation  on  the  book  and  its  pernicious  aifertions, 
and  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  proceedings 
ot  the  It  ilh  Parliament ;  befeeching  his  Majefty 
to  exeit  bis  royal  prudence  to  prevent  their  being 
ui awn  into  example,  and  to  take  all  neceffary  care 
that  me  laws  which  dire&  and  reftrain  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ot  Ireland  in  their  ablings  be  not  evaded  ; 
.md  concluding  with  an  affurance  of  their  ready 
concunence  and  affiftance  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
to  preferve  and  maintain  the  dependence  and  fub- 
os  conation  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.  The  King  anfwers,  «  that  he  will  take 
cam  that  what  is  complained  of  fhall  be  prevented 
and  redreffed,  as  the  Commons  defire.”  Thus 
o  eie  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries  at  iffue 
fo  early  as  the  loth  of  King  William.  But  the 
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Englifh  colony,  however  fore  they  mighthave  felt 
under  the  (harp  rebuke  of  their  countrymen,  were 
too  fenfible  of  the  dangers  by  which  they  were 
furrounded,  and  their  imbecility  to  encounter 
them,  to  pufh  this  political  quarrel  to  a  breach 
with  the  Englifh  Parliament ;  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  the  2nd  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Houle  of  Lords  having  taken  into  ferious  confide- 
ration  the  flate  of  this  nation,  did  on  the  25th  Oc-  » 
tober  1703,  refolve,  *  that  it  was  their  opinion, 
upon  due  confideration  of  the  prefent  conflitution 
of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch  an  humble  reprefenta- 
tion  be  made  to  the  Queen,  of  the  flate  and  con¬ 
dition  thereof,  as  may  bell  incline  her  Majefly 
by  fuch  proper  means  as  to  her  Majefly  fhould 
feem  fit,  to  promote  fuch  an  union  with  England, 
as  may  qualify  the  flates  of  this  kingdom,  to  be 
reprefented  there. 

In  1707,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  again  took  up  the 
fame  fubjeft,  and  in  their  addrefs  of  congratu¬ 
lation  to  the  Queen  on  the  Scotch  Union,  f  be- 
feech  her  Majelty  to  go  on,  and  extend  her  fa¬ 
vour  to  all  Jiet  fubje&s,  till  none  are  excluded 
from fo  great  a  bleffing,  bet  fuch  as  by  their  own 
frowardnefs  or  difaffeftion  to  the  public  good, 
bar  themfelves  from  the  general  advantages  of 
Her  Maje  fly’s  reign;  and  exprefs  their  hope  that 
Her  Majefty’s  goodnefs  and  wifdom  will  con- 

E  quer 

*  Journals  of  Lords  vol  2.  p.  29.  f  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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rjue*r  even  thofc,  and  make  them  fen  Able  of  them 
tree  intereft.  In  the  fame  year  the  Commons 
addreifed  the  Queen  to  the  lame  efl'edf,  and  from 
the  coldnefs  with  which  die  anfwers  the  addreffes 
of  both  Houfes  on  this  fubjedf,  it  is  plain  that 
her  minifters  would  not  Men  to  the  propo¬ 
rtion  of  an  Union  with  Ireland  ;  and  in  find¬ 
ing  a  lubflitute  for  it,  there  was  a  race  of 
impolicy  between  the  countries.  The  Parli¬ 
ament  of  England  feem  to  have  confide  red 
the  permanent  debility  of  Ireland,  as  their  bed 
iecurityfor  her  connexion  with  the  Britifh  crown, 
and  the  Iridi  Parliament  to  have  reded  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  colony,  upon  maintaining  a  perpe¬ 
tual  and  iinpaffable  barrier  againd  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  executive  go¬ 
vernment  was  committed  nominally  to  a  Vice¬ 
roy,  but  elfentially  to  Lords  Judices,  feledled  from 
the  principal  State  Officers  of  the  country,  who 
were  entruded  with  the7  condudf  of  what  was 
called  the  King’s  budnefs,  but  might  with  more 
propriety  have  been  called  the  budnefs  of  the 
Lords  judices.  The  Viceroy  came  to  Ireland 
for  a  few  months  only  in  two  years,  and  returned 
to  England  perfedlly  fatisfied  with  his  million, 
if  he  did  not  leave  the  concerns  of  the  En- 
glilh  government  worfe  than  he  found  them :  and 

the  Lords  Indices  in  'his  abfence  were  entruded 
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implicitly  with  the  means  of  confolidating  an 
aridocratic  influence,  which  made  them  the  ne- 
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*effary  inftruments  of  the  Englifh  government. 
After  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  trade 
of  this  country  had  fo  increafed,  that  the  he¬ 
reditary  revenue  was  amply  fufficient  for  every 
public  fervice,  and  a  confiderable  furplus  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Exchequer,  after  defraying  every 
charge  upon  it,  fo  that  in  effed  the  crown  was 
little,  if  at  all  dependent  on  Parliament  for  fup- 
port ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  long  this 
oligarchy  might  have  kept  its  ground,  if  the 
intrigues  of  an  ambitious  ecclefiaftic,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Iriffi  church,  had  not  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  party  heat  and  animolities,  which  have 
long  dihurbed  and  degraded  our  parliamentary 
proceedings.  The  great  trial  of  ftrength  between 
the  Primate  and  the  then  Speaker  of  the  Houle 
of  Commons  wTas  made  in  1753,  when  a  bill 
wTas  propofed  for  applying  the  furplus  then  in 
the  exchequer  to  pay  a  public  debt  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  con  traded.  The  courtiers 
of  that  day,  ranged  under  the  ecclefiaflical  ban¬ 
ner,  contended  that  this  furplus  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  and  therefore,  that  the  King’s  previous 
alfent  to  its  application,  ought  to  be  fignified  be¬ 
fore  the  Commons  could  appropriate  it.  The  pa- 

* 

triots,  ranged  under  the  Speaker’s  banner,  infilled 
that  no  fuch  alfent  was  necelfary,  and  beat 
their  political  adverfaries  by  a  fmall  majority. 
Heads  of  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  palfed  the 
Commons  without  taking  notice  of  the  King’s 

previous 


previous  a  (Tent  to  it.  They  were  i  ejected  by  tire 
Crown,  and  the  fur  pi  us  was  applied  by  the  roy¬ 
al  authority,  without  the  intervention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  the  Commons  took  effectualcare  that  the 
quell  ion  fhould  not  occur  a  fecond  time,  by 
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appropriating  every  future  fur  plus  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  ufe,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  local 
public  improvements.  Wind-mills  and Water-mills, 
and  Canals,  and  Bridges,  and  Spinning  Jennies, 
were  provided  at  the  public  expence,  and  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  patrons  of  thefe  great  national  objects, 
entruhed  with  full  difcretionary  powers  over  the 
money  granted  to  complete  them.  From  this 
fy he m  of  local  improvement,  a  double  advan¬ 
tage  arefe  to  the  Irifh  ariflocracy,  it  kept  their  fol¬ 
lowers  heady  in  the  ranks,  and  by  reducing  the 
Crown  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  for  fupplies, 
made  the  political  fervices  of  the  leaders  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  King’s  Government,  but 
the  precedent  was  fatal,  and  a  fyftem  has  gradu. 
ally  been  built  upon  it,  which  would  beat  down 
the  nioft  powerful  nation  of  the  earth.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  England  at  length  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  defe&s  and  dangers  of  it ;  they  fhook  the 
power  of  the  arihocracy,  but  were  unable  to  ( 

break  it  down, and  fubhituted  a  much  moreferious 
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evil,  by  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  political  adventur-, 
ers,  poffehed  of  an  ine.xhauilible  hock  of  noife  and 
indecorum,  always  at  the  difpofal  of  the  beh  ancj 
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Mgheft  bidder.  Still,  however,  political  fertnes* 

led  to  no  ferious  conflict  till  the  period  of  the 
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American  war,  when  we  thought  fit  to  avail  our- 
felves  of  the  hour  of  common  daDger  and  calamity, 
to  prefs  the  claims  of  Ireland  in  terms  of  marked 
boftility  to  the  Britifh  nation.  The  imbecility 
of  Lord  Buckinghamfhire’s  government  had  ar¬ 
rayed  the  volunteer  army,  and  the  addrefs  to  his 
Majefty,  voted  in  1779  by  the  Commons,  de¬ 
manding  a  free  trade  as  the  right  of  Ireland,  was 
followed  infiantly  by  a  refolution  of  thanks  to 
that  army  for  their  array.  On  the  old  Irifh  vo¬ 
lunteers  I  defire  to  be  underflood  not  to  convey 
any  thing  like  a  cenfure.  Their  conduct  will  re¬ 
main  a  problem  in  hiftory ;  for  without  the  fhadow 
of  military  controul,  to  their  immortal  honour  it  is 
knowm,  that  from  their  firfl  levy,  till  they  dif- 
banded  themfelves,  no  a£t  of  violence  or  out- 
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rage  was  charged  againfl  them ;  and  they  certainly 
did  on  every  occafiovn  where  their  fervices  were 
required,  exert  themfelves  with  effedt  to  maintain 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  The  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  wrere  all  in  their  ranks,  and  maintained 
a  decided  influence  upon  them.  But  I  fhall  never 
ceafe  to  think  that  the  appeals  made  to  that  army' 
by  the  angry  politicians  of  that  day  was  re  danger¬ 
ous  and  ill-judged  in  the  extreme  ;  and  that  they 
eftablilhed  a  precedent  for  rebellion,  which  has 
face  been  followed  up  with  full  fuccefs. 

The 
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The  conceffion  of  a  free  trade  was  fucceeded 
by  the  demand  of  a  free  con  ft  button  ;  and  the 
Engl i ill  colony  was  taught  in  an  evil  hour,  to  fepa- 
rate  itfelf  from  the  Englifh  nation.  Inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  .volunteer  army,  which  w^as  held 
up  as  the  armed  majefty  of  the  people,  w  ere  made 
from  day  to  day  from  the  decifions  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  public  prints  teemed  with  refolutions  and 
addreffes,  of  menacing  violence  in  the  name  of 
different  armed  bodies,  ftating  their  determination 
to  affift  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Ireland 
to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  took  upon  him  the  government  of  Ireland 
In  the  midft  of  this  outcry,  very  naturally  under 
an  impreffion,  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  rebel¬ 
lion  •  in  which  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  was 
deceived.  I  can  alfert  with  perfedh  confidence, 
that  no  Gentleman  of  Ireland  would  at  that  day 
have  drawn  his  fw7ord  againft  Great  Britain,  and 
it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  King’s  fervants,  in 
whom  his  reprefentative  repo  fed  a  confidence* 
fully  to  have  explained  this  to  him. 

It  is  the  fafhion  now  to  alfert,  that  what  paffed  at 
that  period  wras  acknowledged  in  both  countries 
to  be  a  final  adjuftment  of  all  political  claims 
and  cbntroverfies  between  them,  and  a  full 
fecnritv  for  their  conftitutiorial  connexion.  If  it 
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be  a  final  adjuftment  of  political  controverfy,  and  a 
full  fecurity  for  their  connexion,  it  was  achieved 
witha  rapidity  unexampled,  and  by  means  the  inoft 

extraordinary 


extraordinary  which  have  ever  attended  an  ad- 
juft  ment  of  any  kind  between  two  independent 
countries.  The  hiftory  of  this  adjuftmeut  lately 
given  in  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  ftyled 
the  Father  of  it,  is — 

u  That  it  emanated  from  the  armed  con- 
44  vention  affembled  at  Dungannon,  was  ap- 
44  proved  at  county  meetings  of  the  people 
44  armed  and  unarmed,  and  was  fandioned 
44  and  regiftcred  by  the  Irifli  Parliament.^ 

If  this  hiftory  of  our  boafted  conftitution  be 
well  founded,  I  have  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that 
we  cannot  too  foon  get  rid  of  it ;  we  may  very 
probably,  if  this  be  true,  have  a  newT  armed  con¬ 
vention,  affembled  at  Wexford  or  at  Naas,  and  a 
new  conftitutional  emanation  from  it,  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  com po fed  of  a  directory  and  two  councils,  or 
of  a  confulate  and  tribunate  and  confervative  fe- 
nate ;  which  I  doubt  not  fome  future  Houfe  of 
Commons  may  fandlion  and  regifter  in  either  form. 
But  what  is  the  true  hiftory  of  this  final  adjuft- 
ment  ? — The  Duke  of  Portland  arrived  at  the  feat 
of  his  government  in  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  April  17  82,  during  a  recefs  of  Parliament. 
On  the  i6th  Parliament  met,  and  a  meffage 
was  fent  down  to  both  Houfes,  in  the  King’s 
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name,  to  know  the  grounds  of  di  Icon  tent  and 
jealoufy  which  thee  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  re¬ 
coni  m  ending  to  Parliament  to  take  them  into  con- 
fid  ora  lion.  In  anfwei  to  this  meffage,  an  addrefs 
was  moved  in  the  Commons,  by  a  very  re fpe (Stable 
country  gentlemany  fuch  as  became  a  fober  and 
rational  man,— ' fC  That  in  obedience  to  his  Ma¬ 
yfly’s  molt  gracious  recommendation,  the  Com¬ 
mons  would  without  delay  take  into  their  confi¬ 
de  rat  ion  the  difeon  tents  and  jealouffes  which  have 
a-rifen  in  this  kingdom,  the  caufes  whereof  they 
would  inveftigate  with  all  convenient  difpatch, 
and  humbly  fabmit  to  his  Majefty  s  royal  juf- 
tice  and  wifdom”  But  the  ardour  of  a  popular 
itatefman  could  not  brook  the  difgrace  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  aU  amendment  to  the  addrefs  was  moved^ 
and  voted  by  the x  Commons  in  the  fpace  of 
one  half  hour,  containing  the  whole  of  this  final 
adjufiment  on  the  part  of  Ireland.  No  man 
of  common  fenfe  will  believe  that  the  King  & 
conifers  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  could 
have  been  fuch  dupes  and  drivellers  as  to  reft 
the  future  connexion  of  the  two  countries  upon 
fech  a  proceeding.  But  this  no  longer  remains  a 
Gudtion  of  inference  or  opinion  ;  the  official  cor- 
refpcndence  of  the  Dtike  of  Portland,  laiu  be¬ 
fore  the  Britifh  Houfe'  of  Commons  in  the  lair 
fefiion  of  Parliament,  clears  up  the  point  melt, 
completely.  Our  addrefs  was  voted  on  the  16th 

of  .April —and  on  the  6th  of  May  following  the 
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35ake  of  Portland  writes  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
<c  recommending  to  the  Britifh  cabinet  conceflion 
u  of  all  the  points  demanded  by  the  Irifh  addrel- 
“  fes,”  but  cc  Hating  his  perfed  confidence  in  the 
readinefs  of  the  Iriffi  Parliament  to  co-operate  in 
“  the  moil;  effedual  meafures  either  with  the  King’s 
t!  confidential  fervants,  or  by  commifiioners  to  be 
"  appointed,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Chief 
cc  Governor  ;  to  fettle  the  precife  limits  of  the 
<c  independence  which  is  required,  the  confidera- 
tion  which  fhould  be  given  for  the  protection 
.  “  expeded,  and  the  proportion  which  it  would  be 
“  proper  for  them  to  contribute  towards  the  gene- 
‘c  ral  fupport  of  the  empire  ;  in  purfuance  of  the 
fC  declaration  contained  in  the  concluding  para- 
ec  graph  of  their  own  addrefs  ;  the  regulation  of 
ts  the  trade  would  make  a  very  neceffary  article 
?c  of  the  treaty.”  This  communication  was  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  before  the  claims  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  brought  intodifcuffion  in  the  Britifh  Par¬ 
liament,  and  plainly  on  the  faith'of  this  reprefen- 
tation  made  to  the  Britifh  cabinet,  of  the  readi¬ 
nefs  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  fettle  every  queftion 
of  imperial  policy  or  regulation  which  might 
thereafter  arife,  the  fubjed  of  our  claims  were 
brought  on  in  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  May,  refolutions  of  both  Houfes  w7ere 
agreed  to,  fir  ft,  “  That  the  ad  of  6  George  I. 
for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
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ought  to  be  repealed.5*  And  fecondly,  cc  That  it 
is  indifpenfable-to  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Greaj  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the 
connexion  between  them  fhould  be  eftablifhed  by 

J 

mutual  confenton  a  folid  and  permanent  bails  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe ,  both  Houfes  addrefs  his  Majefty 
to  defire  that  he  will  be  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  his  Majefty  fhould  in  his  royal 
wifdom  think  moll  conducive  to  the  eftablifning 
by  mutual  confent,  the  connexion  between  this 
kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  upon  a  folk! 
and  permanent  bafts.” 

The  only  a €t  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  in  compliance  with  our  addrefs, 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  6  George  I. 
every  other  article  of  Irifh  grievance  arofe  from 
Irifh  Statutes,  and  therefore  if  the  two  floufes  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament  could  have  fuppofed  that 
the  repeal  of  thefe  Statutes  alone  were  toconftitute 
a  final  adjuftment,  or  eftablifh  any  thing  in  the 
fhape  of  fecurity  for  the  connexion  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  they  would  have  Popped  at  their 
refolutions  for  a  repeal  of  the  adl  of  George  ;  but 
in  conformity  with  the  reprefentations  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  they  go  on  and  addrefs  his  Majefty. 
For  what  ?— To  take  fuch  mealures  as  to  his  royal 
wifdom  (hall  feem  meet,  and  may  be  moil  con¬ 
ducive  to  eftablifh  by  mutual  confent  the  connexi¬ 
on  between  the  two  kingdoms  upon  a  felid  and 
permanent  bafts.  That  is,  “  that  the  king  would 
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be  pleafed  either  by  communications  made  to 
his  confidential  fervants,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  or  by  commil- 
fioners,  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  between  his  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  fettle  the  precile 
limits  of  the  independence  required,  the  con  fide  rar- 
tion  to  be  given  for  the  protection  expected, 
and  the  proportion  which  it  would  be  proper  for 
Ireland  to  contribute  towards  the  general  fupport  of 
the  empire  :  in  purfuance  of  the  declaration  con¬ 
tained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  their  own 
addrefsf' — A  treaty  which  the  Duke  of  Portland 
ftated  as  effential  to  a  final  adjuftment,  and  in  it- 
felf  fo  evidently  necelfary  to  eftabiifh  peace  and 
connexion  between  the  two  countries,  that  he  had 
perfedl  confidence  in  the  readinefs  of  the  Irifh 
parliament  to  enter  upon  and  conclude  it  on  fair 
and  honourable  terms  ;  a  treaty  held  out  to  the 
Britifh  cabinet,  as  an  inducement  for  coneeffion 
of  all  the  points  demanded  by  the  Irifh  addrelTes  : 
And  it  is  clear  and  plain  that  fome  members  of  the 
Britifh  cabinet  did,  without  delay,  apply  them- 
felves  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  fuch  a  treaty.  For 
in  the  fame  correfpondence,  we  find  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  20tb  of  May  1782,  by  the  Duke  of 

Portland  to  Mr.  - - ,  in  anfwer  to  a  dif- 

patch  received  from  him— 1 “  I  fhould  be  very  glad 
cc  to  hear  that  Lord  Charlemont  was  inclined  to 
“  accede  to  any  part,  or  even  to  the  idea  of  fuch  a 
“  plau  as  you  have  communicated  tome  ;  I  fhould 

“  think 
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a  think  it  a  material  dep,to  that  fituation  in  which 

cs  it  is  the  clear  irifered  of  both  kingdoms  to  be 

• 

£C  placed,  being  convinced  that  what  is  in  oft  like 
V'  union  is  the  mod  probable  bond  of  con- 
<c  nexion  to  reftore  and  perpetuate  the  harmony 
C£  and  profperity  of  the  two  countries.”  Another 
member  of  the  cabinet,  whofe  title  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  genuine  Englifh  whiggifm  noman  will  de¬ 
ny,  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  writes  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  fame  effect.  His  letter  is 
dated  the  25th  of  May — a  The  effential  points 
on  the  part  of  Ireland  now  acceded  flo, 
££  will,  1  trull,  eftablifh  a  perfect  cordiality  be- 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  as  there  cannot 
<f  now  exift  any  ground  of  conteft  or  jealoufy 
<c  between  them  on  matters  of  right,  the  only 
44  obje£tleft  for  b6th  will  be  how  finally  to  arrange, 
*c  fettle,  and  adjud  all  matters,  whereby  the 
<c  union  of  power,  ftrength,  and  '  mutual  and 
C£  reciprocal  advantage  will  be  belt  permanently 
dC  fixed.— I  obferve  in  Lord  Shelburne’s  letter  to 
cc  your  Grace  of  the  1 8th  of  May,  he  dates  more 
cc  reludtance  to  the  idea  of  commiffioners  than  I 
cc  fhould  judge  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  his 
Majedy’s  fervants  ;  the  mealure  may  be  doubt- 
£  f  ful ;  but  if  approved  by  the  leading  gentlemen 
c<  of  Ireland,  might  be  productive  of  much  good.?; 


Here 


Here  then  is  damning  proof  of  the  false¬ 
hood  and  folly  of  the  adertion,  that  the  tranf- 
a&ions  which  pafled  in  1782,  were  considered  as 
final  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — It  is 
plain  that  they  were  looked  upon  by  all  parties  as 
leading  only  to  a  future  treaty  for  confolidating 
the  ftrength,  and  eftablifhing  the  connexion  of 
both  countries  on  a  broad  and  permanent  bafis; 
and  no  honed:  and  fenhble  Irifhmamcould  have 
looked  to  the  concefiions  then  made  by  Great 
Britain,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  than  the 
advantage  which  Ireland  derived  from  them  in 
enabling  her  to  treat  on  equal  terms  ; — and  it  W'as 
not  until  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  fucn  treaty  was  in  a  fair  train  of 
fettlement,  that  he  announced  the  proceedings  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne. 
This  was  done  on  the  27th  of  May — and  on 
the  6th  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Portland  writes 
to  Lord  Shelburne: — “  I  have  the  bed:  reafon  to 
“  hope  that  I  fhall  foon  be  enabled  to  tranfmit  to 
“  you  the  fketch  or  outlines  of  an  a£I  of  parlia- 
£c  ment  to  be  adopted  by  the  legiflaiures  of  the 
<c  refpe&ive  kingdoms,  by  which  the  fuperintend- 
<c  ing  power  and  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain  in 
e£  all  matters  of  date  and  general  commerce,  will 
cc  be  virtually  and  effe&ually  acknowledged;  that 
t£  a  fhare  of  the  expence  in  carrying  on  a  de- 
£i  fenfive  or  offenfive  war,  either  in  fupport  of 
our  ow  n  dominions,  or  thole  of  our  allies,  fhall 

'  be 
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“  be  borne  by  Ireland  In  proportion  to  the  actual 
*c  date  of  her  abilities.,  and  that  fhe  will  adopt 
44  every  fuch  regulation  as  may  be  judged  necef- 
“  fary  by  Great  Britain  for  the  better  ordering 
44  and  {’ecu ring  her  trade  and  commerce  with  fo- 
4t  reign  nations,  or  her  own  colonies  and  depen- 
cc  dencies,  conflderation  being  duly  had  to  the 
£<  circumflances  of  Ireland.' — -I  am  flattered  wih 
“  the  mo  ft  pofltive  alfurances  from  —  —  — 

“  and  —  of  their  fupport  in  carrying  fuch  a  bill 
through  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  I  think  it 
44  moll  advifeable  to  bring  it  to  perfection  at  the 
£C  prefent  moment.’' — And  I  happen  to  know  from 
an  unofficial  quarter,  that  the  fketch  of  fuch  an 
ad  of  parliament  was  then  drawn — I  know  the 
gentleman  who  framed  it,  and  I  know  from  the 
fame  quarter,  that  blank  and  blank,  and  blank 
and  blank  did  unequivocally  fignify  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  it. 

It  may  well  be  hippo  fed  that  this  communi¬ 
cation  was  received  with  the  fatisfa&ion  which  it 
demanded  bv  the  Britiih  cabinet.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  Lord  Shelburne  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
(  land  in  anfwer  to  his  laft  difpatch : — “  The  con- 
44  tents  of  your  Grace’s  letter  of  the  6th  inft.  are 
li  too  important  to  hefitate  about  detaining  the  mef- 
64  fenger,  whilft  I  allure  your  Grace  of  the  Tatis- 
44  faction  which  I  know  your  letter  will  give  the 

46  King — ■ 
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“  King — I  have  lived  in  the  mod  anxious  ex~ 
“  pedation  of  fome  fuch  meafure  offering  itfclf: 
“  nothing  prevented  my  preffing  it  in  this  difi 
“patch,  except  having  repeatedly  dated  the  jud 
“  expedations  of  this  country,  I  was  appreheu- 
“  live  of  giving  that  the  air  of  demand,  which 
“  would  be  better  left  to  a  voluntary  fpirit  of 

“  judice  and  forefight.  No  matter  who  has  the 

? 

x“  merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one,  which 
“  can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledging, 
“  the  fuperintending  power  and  fupremacy  to  be 
cc  where  nature  has  placed  it,  in  precife  and  un- 
“  ambiguous  terms.  I  am  fure  I  need  not  incul- 
“  cate  to  your  Grace,  the  importance  of  words 
“  in  an  ad  wThich  mud  decide  on  the  hapninefs 
“  of  ages,  particularly  in  w-hat  regards  contri- 
“  bution  and  trade,  fubjeds  mod  likely  to  come 
“  into  frequent  quedion.57 

i 

This  bright  profped  of  peace  and  Lappinefs 
was,  however,  veryfoon  clouded  ;  for  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  the  Duke  of  Portland  writes  to  Lord 
Shelburne  : — “  The  difappointment  and  mortifi- 
“  cation  I  buffer  by  the  unexpeded  change  in 
“  thofe  difpodtions  which  had  authorized  me  to 
“entertain  the  hopes,  I  had  perhaps  toofangui- 
“  nary  expreffed  in  my  letter  of  the  6th,  mud 
“  not  prevent  me  from  acquainting  you,  that  for 
“  the  prefent  thefe  expedations  mud  be  given 
ct  up— I  trud  and  am  inclined  to  flatter  myfelf 

“  they 
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h  they  are  only  fufpended,  and  that  they  will  be 
S£  revived  when  the.  temper  of  this  country  has 
€C  recovered  its  tone,  and  acquired  that  degree 
cc  of  compofure,  which  muft  give  it  the  firmnefs 
44  neceffary  for  effediuating  fo  wife  <md  falutary 
“a  meafure.  By  the  accounts  of  the  events  of 
“  thefe  three  or  four  days,  and  by  the  timidity 
44  and  iealoufy  of  the  fir  ft  people  in  this  country, 
44  it  is  clear  that  any  injudicious  or  offenfive  mea- 

i 

*4  fare  may  be  prevented,  but  that  any  attempt  to 
«  conciliate  the  minds  of  this  nation  to  any  luch 
sc  meafure  as  I  intimated  the  hope  of,  would  at 
“  this  moment  be  delufive  and  impofiibk.” 

To  us  who  were  eye-wit.nefles  of  the  tranfadlions 
of  that  day,  this  fudden  change  of  difpofition  is 
perfedlly  intelligible.  Mr.  Flood  had  ftarted  hs 
political  curiofity  of  fimple  repeal,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  time  of  promifed  lupport  of  a 
treaty  for  final  imperial  adjuftment,  and  this 
fudden  change  of  difpofition  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  fo  much  reafon  to  complain,  he  had 
contrived  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  clamour 
againft  his  political  rivals,  and  they  were  alarmed 
left  in  the  difcufften  of  the  treaty,  he  might  play 
the  game  againft  them,  which  they  played  in  1785 
againft  the  Irifh  nation  ;  by  miftating  and  mine- 
prefenting  it,  as  a  furrender  of  Irifh  dignity  and 
independence,  and  an  inftdious  reclamation  by  the 

Britifh  cabinet  of  the  legillative  authority  of  the 

Briiifh 
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Parliament;  and  thus  were  the  peace  and 
Siappinefs  of  ages,  the  clear  interefts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  their  lading  connexion, 
facrificed  to  the  timidity  and  jealoufy  of  the  pa¬ 
triot  ftatefmen  of  1782,  or  rather  to  their  corrupt 
love  of  a  flimfy  and  precarious  popularity.  Let 
them  have  grace  now  to  hide  their  heads,  and  not 
to  talk  of  final  adjuftment. 

,  But  before  I  difmifs  this  adjuftment  of  1782? 

1  {hall  take  leave  to  advert  to  the  defcription 
given  by  the  gentleman  who  is  called  the  father 
of  it,  of  the  fponfors  of  its  finality;  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  valedi&ory  addrefs  to  his  conftitu- 
ents  of  the  metropolis  at  the  expiration  of  the 
laft  Parliament.  <£  The  greater  part  of  the  Irifti 
“  Boroughs  were  creations  by  the  Houfe  of  Stew- 
“  art,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  modelling  and 
fubverting  the  Parliamentary  conftitution  of 
<c  Ireland  :  thefe  are  underftated  when  they  are 
6C  called  abufes  in  the  conftitution  ;  they  were 
<c  grofis  and  monftrous  violations,  recent  and 
<e  wicked  innovations,  and  fatal  ufurpations  in 
€C  the  conftitution,  by  Kings  vrhofe  family  loft' 
<c  their  kingdom  for  crimes  lefs  deadly  to  freedom* 
and  -who  in  their  Star  chamber  tyranny,  in  their 
court  of  high  com miflion,  in  their  Ship  money, 
or  in  their  difpenfing  power,  did  not  commit  an 
a£l  fo  diabolical  in  intention,  fo  mortal  in  prim 
ciple,  or  fo  radically  fubverfive  of  the  funda- 

G  v  mental 
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*  mental  rights  of  the  realm,  as  the  fabrication 
«  of  Boroughs ;  which  is  the  fabrication  of  a 
cc  court  Parliament,  and  the  exclufion  of  a  con- 
cc  ftitutional  commons,  and  which  is  a  fubverfion 
€C  not  of  the  fundamental  laws  but  of  the  eonflitu- 
«  tional  law-giver ;  you  bani-fh  that  family  for 
other  a 61s,  but  you  retain  that  a 61  by  which 
u  you  have  banifhed  the  commons.  The  birth? 
cc  of  the  Borough  inundation  was  the  definition 
cc  of  liberty  and  property.  James  the  I.  who 
made  that  inundation,  by  that  means  deflroyed 
“  the  titles  of  his  Irifh  fubje6ls  to  their  lands  ;  the 
<c  robbery  of  his  liberty  was  followed  by  the 
C£  robbery  of  his  property.  This  King  had  an 
cs  inflrument  more  fubtile  and  more  pliable  than 
<c  the  fword,  and  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
cc  je6l  more  cold  and  deadly,  a  court  inflrument* 
cc  that  palls  itfelF  in  the  covering  of  the  confiituti- 
cc  on,  and  in  her  own  colours  and  in  her  name* 
cc  plants  the  dagger, — a  Borough  'Parliament .  This 
ec  fabric  of  Boroughs  like  a  regal  pandemonium* 
cc  conflitutes  a  regal  Houfe  of  Commons.”  It  is 
not  a  little  fingular  that  this  Gentleman  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  gift  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  from  this 
fame  regal  pandemonium  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  his  benefa61ors  have  merited  one  tenth  of 
his  maledi61ions,  he  will  have  the  juflice  to  bring 
back  the  gift,  principal  and  intereft,  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  I  am  almoft  afliamed  to  dwell  upon 
this  topic  of  final  adjufimeftt,  and  fhall  refer  the 

Houfe 
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3-foufe  only  to  the  comment  of  one  other  of  the 
* 

parties  to  it.  Mr.  Fox,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Brkifh  cabinet  in  1782,  on  the  22nd  of  June 
1785,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  again!!  the  commer¬ 
cial  proportions,  he  declares,  that  no  commer¬ 
cial  regulation  had  been  intended  by  the  admini- 
flration  of  1782,  in  propoling  the  fecond  refolu- 
tion  on  the  Irifh  addrefs  ;  cc  there  were,  he  faid, 
<c  at  that  time  certainly  fome  regulations  wanting 
cc  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  to  extend 
cc  to  political  objedls  alone,  and  not  to  commercial, 
<c  they  went  to  eftablifh  what  was  much  wanted, 
cc  fomething  to  replace  that  power,  which  in  their 
cc  ftruggles  for  independence,  the  Irifh  had  im- 
£c  prudently  infilled  on  having  abolifhed,  and 
wrhich  he  had  given  up,  in  compliance  with 
<c  the  llrong  current  of  prejudice  of  that  nation, 
c:  tho’  with  a  relu£iance  which  nothing  but  irre- 
cc  fiflible  neceflity  could  have  overcome  ;  t  the 
c:  power  which  he  wifhed  to  have  feen  replaced, 
“  was  that  which  had  fo  often  been  of  late  under 
«  difcuflion  in  the  Parliament,  and  which  had 
ec  been  varioufiy  termed,  fometimes  called  com- 
c  mercial,  at  other  times  external/  and  frequent- 
cc  ly  imperial  legillation.  That  power  being  pre- 
cc  cipitately  abolifhed,  fome  fuccedaneum  Ihould 
“  be  found  for  it,  for  without  one  general  fuperin- 
cc  tending  authority,  to  embrace  and  comprehend 
(£  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  navigation  of  the  empire, 

“  it 
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cc  it  mufl  neceffarily  happen  that  much  confulion 
ce  and  great  inconvenience  will  take  place.” 

But  let  me  admit,  in  contradiction  to  thefe 
damning  proofs,  that  this  was  confidered  by  both 
countries  as  a  final  adjiiftment.  If  practice  and 
experience  have  proved  that  it  has  fowed  the  feeds 
of  ceafelefs  contention  and  periodical  rebellion,  is 
there  a  principle  of  found  policy  or  common  fenfe 
to  preclude  a  revifion  of  it  ? 

Waving  for  a  moment  the  dignity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  imperial  Ireland,  let  us  fee  how  her 
government  in  its  prefect  ftate  of  connexion  with 
Great  Britain  mufl  be  adminiflered.  We  admit 
the  dependence  of  the  Crown  of  Ireland  upon  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  a  diflindl 
Parliament  in  each  country,  exercifing  all  legisla¬ 
tive  functions  without  reftriftion  ;  the  unity  and 
dependence  of  our  executive  ,  is  unquefiioncd, 
but  all  Legiflative  authority  in  either  country 
is  denied  to  the  other,  not  only  in.  muni¬ 
cipal  regulations,  but  in  every  branch  of  impe¬ 
rial  policy,  whether  of  trade  and  navigation,, 
of  peace  and  war,  of  revenue,  or  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  when  it  may  happen  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  Regency.  Between  two  countries 
equal  in  power,  fuch  a  connexion  could  not  fub- 
fifl  for  one  hour,^md  therefore,  its  exigence  mufl 
depend  upon  the  admitted  inferiority  and  mafked 
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Subordination  of  one  of  them.  Ireland  is  that 
inferior  country,  and  call  her  conftitution  inde¬ 
pendent  or  dignified,  or  by  any  other  high  found¬ 
ing  title  in  the  Irifh  Vocabulary,  her’s  muft  be 
a  provincial  government,  and  of  the  worft  de- 
feription;  a  government  maintained,  not  by  the 
avowed  exercife  of  legitimate  authority,  but  by 
a  permanent  and  commanding  influence  of  the 
Englifh  executive  in  the  councils  of  Ireland,  as 
a  neceifary  fubftitute  for  it.  In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
there  can  be  no  other  bond  of  their  Union.  If 
there  be  not  an  implicit  concurrence  by  Ireland, 
in  every  imperial  ad  of  the  Crown,  which  has 
the  fandion  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  in 
every  article  of  Britifh  Legiflation  upon  imperi¬ 
al  fubieds,  there  is  an  end  of  your  connexion 
with  the  Britifh  nation  ;  and  1  repeat,  that  the  on¬ 
ly  fecurity  which  can  by  poffibility  exift  for  this 
national  concurrence,  is  a  permanent  and  com¬ 
manding  influence  of  the  Englifh.  executive  or 
rather  of  the  Englifh  cabinet,  in  the  councils  of 
Ireland.  Such  a  connexion  is  formed,  not  for 
mutual  flrength  and  fecurity,  but  for  mutual  de¬ 
bility, — it  is  a  connexion  of  difiind  minds  and 
diftind  interefis,  generating  national  difeontent 
and  jealoufy,  and  perpetuating  fadion  and  mif- 
government  in  the.  inferior  country.  The  firft 
obviou?  difadvantage  to  Ireland  is,  that  in  every 
department  of  the  ftate,  every  other  confidera- 

ation 


£ion  mnft  yield  to  Parliamentary  power ;  let  the 
rnifconduft  of  any  public  officer  be  what  it  may, 
if  he  is  fupported  by  a  powerful  Parliamentary  in- 
iereft  he  is  too  ftrong  for  the  King's  reprefentative. 
A  majority  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
will  defeat  the  minifler  of  the  day  ^  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  agaioft  the 
king’s  government,  .goes  dire&ly  to  feparate  this 
kingdom  from  the  Britifh  crown  ;  if  it  continues, 
feperation  or  war  is  the  inevitable  i flue— and  there¬ 
fore  it  is,  that  the  general  executive  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  fo  far  as  is  e (feudal  to  retain  Ireland  as  a 
member  of  it,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Irifh  parliament :  and  it  is  vain  to  expect,  fo  long 
as  man  continues  to  be  a  creature  of  pafljpn  and 
intereft,  that  he  will  not  avail  himfelf  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  and  difficult  fituatiom,  in  which  the  executive 
government  of  this  kingdom  mull  ever  remain, 
under  its  prefent  conflitution,  to  demand  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  the  Crown,  not  as  the  reward  of  loyalty 
and  fervice,  but  as  the  ftipulated  price,  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  for  thedifcharge  of  a  public  duty.— 
Every  unprincipled  and  noify  adventurer  who  can 
atcheive  the  means  of  putting  himfelf  forward, 
commences  his  political  career  on  an  avowed 
fpeculation  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  if  he 
fails  to  negociate  his  political  job,  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  extort  it  by  faflion  and  fedition, 
and  with  unblufhing  effrontery,  to  fallen  his 
own  corruption  on  the  King’s  Minifters.— En- 
glifh  influence  is  the  inexhauftible  theme  for 
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popular  irritation  and  diftruft  of  every  fa£tr- 
ous  and  difcontented  man  who  fails  in  the  hruggle 
to  make  himfelf  the  neceffary  inhrument  of 
it. — Am  I  then  juftified,  in  hating  that  our  pre- 
fent  connexion  w’ith  Great  Britain,  is  in  its 
nature  formed  for  mutual  debility ;  that  it  mull 
continue  to  generate  national  difcontent  and  jea- 
loufv,  and  perpetuate  fadtion  and  mifgoverament 
in  Ireland  ?  I  will  now  hate  with  equal  confidence 
that  our  prefent  connexion  is  formed  for  periodical 
Irifh  rebellions,  fo  often  as  Great  Britain  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  foreign  war. 

» 

It  is  a  fa£l  of  public  notoriety  that  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment  of  Irifh  independence  in  1782, 
the  hrh  hep  taken  by  fome  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  wTho  have  been  in  the  habit  of  confider- 
ing  the  Irifh  nation  as  their  political  inheritance, 
was  to  make  it  a  muniment  of  their  title,  by  form¬ 
ing  a  political  confederacy  ofifenhve  and  defenfive 
in  both  countries.  The  bahs  of  this  alliance  was, 
mutual  engagement  to  play  the  independence  of 
Ireland  againh  their  political  antagonifls  when¬ 
ever  they  happened  to  occupy  the  feat  of  power; 
and  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  conduct  of  the  par¬ 
ties  principally  concerned  up  to  this  hour,  to  fo¬ 
ment  turbulence  and  faction  in  Ireland  even 
to  open  rebellion,  if  it  fhculd  be  found  necef¬ 
fary  to  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  Britifh  ad- 
minihration. — In  profecution  of  this  very  laud¬ 
able 
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aMe  fyftem,  it  became  an  effential  oBjedl  of  tt£ 
confederacy  to  guard  againft  any  fettlement  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  mignt 
cut  off  the  raoft  obvious  fouroes  of  mutual  jea- 
loufy  and  difcontent,  and  the  addrefs  with  which 
this  was  effe&ed  in  1785,  will  remain  a  memorable 
example  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  gentlemen^ 
who  had  the  merit  of  baffling  the  commercial 
treaty  of  that  day.  The  principal  articles  of  it 
had  been  firft  propofed  in  the  Irifh.  parliament, 
and  fent  over  to  Great  Britain  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  parliament  of  that  country.  The  JBritifh’ 
merchants  and  manufacturers  inftantly  took  the 
alarm.  They  crowded  to  the  bar  of  the  Eritifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  with  petitions  againft  the 
Irifti  proportions,  as  calculated  to  transfer  the 
wealth  and  induftry  and  population  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  this  country.  Parliament  how- ever  had 
wifdom  and  firmnefs  to  withftand  this  ground- 
lefs  clamour,  and  the  propofitions  fent  from  Ire¬ 
land,  were  in  fubftance  agreed  to.  One  article  of 
the  treaty  wras,  that  the  precarious  grant  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  1779,  °f  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Bri- 
tifh  colonies  and  plantations  ftiould  be  confirmed 
and  made  perpetual.  And  in  the  courfe  of  debate 
it  was  objeded,  and  with  great  reafon,  that 
Ireland  being  an  independent  kingdom,  there 
was  no  fecurity  for  her  adopting  the  regulations 
made  by  Great  Britain,  of  her  trade  and  navi* 
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gation  with  thefe  fame  colonies  and  plantations. 
To  obviate  this  objedion  an  article  was  proposed 
by  Great  Britain  for  our  adoption,  hi  pul  at  mg 
that  fo  long  as  Ireland  continued  to  trade  w  nh 
the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations,  fhe  would 
adopt  the  regulations  of  trade  and  navigation 
impofed  by  the  Britilh  parliament  on  Britiin 
fubjects  in  carrying  on  the  fame  trade,  and 
that  whenever  Ireland  did  not  chufe  fo  to  do, 
for  fo  much  the  treaty  fhould  be  at  an  end 
_ inftantly  the  members  in  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  who  had  theretofore  oppofed  the  treaty  as 
being  exclufively  beneficial  to  this  country,  Unifi¬ 
ed  their  ground,  they  became  the  loudeil 
champions  of  Irifli  independence,  and  refilled 
this  article,  of  which  they  were  in  effed  the  au¬ 
thors,  as  au  infringement  of  our  recently  ac¬ 
quired  free  confutation,  and  an  infdious  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  legiflative  fupiemacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  have  been  informed  from  authority  which  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  this  curiofity  wTas  ftruck  out  by 
a  gentleman  of  diflinguifhed  ability,  a  native  of 
this  country,  who  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons;  and  that  when  he 
firft  Bated  it  to  the  party  with  whom  he  aded, 
they  reprobated  the  deception  as  too  grofs  even  for 
Iiifh  dupery.  He  told  them,  “  I  know  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  be  allured  they  will  fwailowthe  bait.’5 
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1  he  event  has  fully  eftablifhed  his  fagacity 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  countrymen ; 
the  Irifli  gudgeon  did  fwallow  the  bait,  plain 
and  palpable  as  it  was.— Perifh  the  Empire — live 
the  Conftitution  !  was  the  theme  of  Irifli  dignity 
of  that  day  ;  a  fpecies  of  furvivorlhip  not  altoge¬ 
ther  intelligible  to  a  man  of  plain  underhand- 
ing;  but  the  jargon  was  received  with  general 
and  enthufiaftic  acclamation,  as  a  fublime  effu- 
fion  of  Irifli  eloquence,  and  unanfwerable  proof 
of  Biitifli  duplicity.  Will  any  man  be  found  at 
this  day  to  believe,  that  the  forward  charadlers 
in  this  Irifli  farce  were  duped  by  their  Britifli 
connexions  ?  No.  The  folid  interefts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fair  foundation  of 
their  peimanent  connexion  were  facrificed  on  the 
altar  of  fadtion  ;  and  in  lefs  than  three  years  from 
the  period  of  boafted  final  adjuflment,  did  impe¬ 
rial  Ireland  come  to  a  breach  with  the  Britifli  na¬ 
tion  on  the  important  imperial  queflion  of  trade 
and  navigation.  Within  the  next  four  years  a  new 
imperial  queflion  arofe,  the  moft  critical  and  im¬ 
portant  which  could  have  come  into  difcuflion  ;  a 
queflion  of  the  identity  of  the  executive  power ; 
and  here  again  imperial  Ireland  came  to  a  breach 
w  ith  the  Britifli  nation,  marked  by  virulent  hofti- 
lity.  It  had  pleafed  God  to  afflidl  our  good  and 
beloved  Bing  w7ith  a  malady,  which  induced  a 
momentary  difability  in  the  pe-rfonal  exercife  of  his 
royal  furdtions.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
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to  whom  this  great  public  calamity  was  announced 
almoft  immediately  after  it  had  been  vifited  on  the 
Britifh  empire,  proceeded  with  becoming  delibe¬ 
ration  to  provide  for  the  exercife  of  the  royal 
functions,  during  their  fufpenfion  in  the  perfon  of 
the  Sovereign  ;  and  w’hilft  their  deliberations  de¬ 
pended,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  met.  I  wTas 
then  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
fpeak  now  from  my  knowledge  of  their  proceed¬ 
ing.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1789,  this  calamity 
was  announced  to  theLords  and  Commons,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  in  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne  ;  and  on  the  next  day  many  voluminous 
documents  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  it, 
were  by  his  command  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  It  was  propofed,  that  an 
interval  of  ten  days  fhould  be  allow-ed  for  confide- 
ration  ;  and  that  the  Houfe  fhould  refolve  itfelf 
into  a  committee  on  the  i5th  of  February,  to  take 
into  confideration  the  Hate  of  the  nation.  This 
proportion,  hov*ever,  tvas  negatived  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  nearly  of  fifty,  and  the  committee  was  or¬ 
dered  to  fit  on  the  nth.  The  documents  on 
which  they  profeffed  to  ground  their  deliberations, 
were  printed  by  order,  and  vTere  delivered  to  the 
members  w^et  from  the  prefs,  as  they  entered  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  nth,  the  day  on 
which  the  committee  fat.  I  prelfed  in  vain  for 
an  adjournment  even  of  one  day,  that  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  of  decency  might  be  kept  up  upon  a  fub- 
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ject  fo  ferlous  and  folemn  5  and  being  overruled, 
I  defired,  that  the  printed  documents  might  be 
f  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  at  the  table. 
This  could  not  be  refufed,  but  inch  was  the  noife 
and  confufion  that  prevailed  when  he  fet  about  to 
read  the  evidence  on  which  the  deliberations  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  were  at  that  moment  en¬ 
gaged,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  the  committee  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fettle  this  momentous  queftion,  without 
a  tittle  of  evidence  before  them,  on  which  they 
could  be  fuppofed  to  found  a  parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Before  their  adjournment,  however, 
they  came  to  two  refolutions  :■ — Fir  Pi,  that  the 
perlonal  exercife  of  the  royal  authority  was  inter¬ 
rupted  for  the  prefent,  by  his  Majefty's  indifpofi- 
tion  :  And  fecond,  that  an  humble  addrefs  fhould 
be  prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  oi 
Wales  to  requeft  of  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
government  of  this  kingdom,  during  his  Majefty’s 
indifpofition,  under  the  File  and  title  of  Prince 
Regent  of  Ireland.  The  committee  made  their 
report  the  fame  night ;  and  it  was  inftantly  re¬ 
ceived  and  agreed  to.  The  next  day  the  addrefs 
was  voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  fent. 
up  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence ;  and  thus 
within  fix  days  from  the  time  when  this  moil  mo¬ 
mentous  queftion  was  ftrft  lubmitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland,  did  they  difpofe  of  it,  without 
a  femblance  of  decency  or  deliberation,  and  in 
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went  fome  flight  alteration  in  this  Koufe,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  King’s  Reprefentative  on  the 
1 8th  of  February  by  both  Houfes,  for  tranfmiffion 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When 
Lord  Buckingham  informed  them,  “  that  under 
the  impreffions  whicl}  he  felt  of  public  duty,  and 
of  the  oath  of  office  he  had  taken,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline  tranfmitting  their  addrefs  into  Great 
Britain,  not  conceiving  himfelf  warranted  to  lay 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  addrefs  purporting 
to  inveft  his  Royal  Highnefs  with  powers  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  this  realm,  before 
he  ffiall  by  law  be  enabled  fo  to  do,”  the  Com¬ 
mons  were  pleafed  to  take  fire  at  this  refufal, 
which  they  treated  as  an  infult  to  their  dignity, 
and  proceeded  to  affert  it,  by  feleciing  four  very 
worthy  gentlemen  as  parliamentary  commifli'oners 
for  prefenting  their  addrefs,  who  on  their  arrival 
at  the  city  of  London,  found  they  were  bearers  of 
a  fool’s  meffage,  and  by  voting  what  they  called  a 
cenfure  on  the  King's  Reprefentative  ;  but  what 
I  fhall  always  confider  as  a  very  honourable 
mark  of  diftin&ion  for  not  facrincing  his  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  violating  his  oath  ot  oiiice  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  their  paffion  and  folly,  they  re- 
folved  <c  that  in  addreffing  his  Pvoyal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  have  exercifed  an  undoubted  right,  and 
difcharged  an  indifpenfable  duty,  to  which  they 
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only  are  competent.”  And  further,  that  his  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  anfwer  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  is 
Ill-ad  vi  fed,  contains  an  unwarranted  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  cenfure  on  the  proceedings  of  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  and  attempts  to  quedion  the  un¬ 
doubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Lords  and 
,  Commons  of  Ireland.  It  fo  happened,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  Secretary  received  his  difpatches 
In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  during  the  fenfible  and 
temperate  debate  upon  thefe  resolutions  ;  and  the 
King’s  convalefcence  was  announced  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  under  the  authority  of  Doctor  War¬ 
ren,  who  was  not  the  mod  [anguine  of  his  Majefty’s 
phyfieians,  as  having  taken  place,  on  the  nth  of 
February,  the  day  on  which  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  had  voted  the  fufpenfion  of  his  royal 
iimdfions ;  and  when  I  fhewed  this  Gazette  to  the 
gentlemen  who  then  compofed  the  Irifh  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  recommendation  to  them  at  lead  to 
fufpend  the  miffion  of  their  commifdoners,  I  have 
a  perfedl  recollection,  that  fome  of  them  accufed 
me  of  producing  a  forged  Gazette. 

Let  me  appeal  to  every  fober  member  of  the 
community,  whether  this  country  can  ever  reco¬ 
ver  this  fhock  to  her  fecurity,  under  the  prefent 
form  of  her  connexion.  Tou  have  here  recorded 
on  the  Journals  of  Parliament  a  broad  precedent 
ror  reparation.  Nay,  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Iufh  Parliament- can  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  thing 
of  validity  in  them,  yon  were  for  feme  weeks  in  a 
flate  of  adlual  feparation  from  Great  Britain.  I 
can  albert  with  perfect  confidence,  that  for  feverai 
weeks  the  authority  of  the  Britifh  crown  was  nor 
acknowledged  in  Ireland. 

The  authors  of  this  enormity  affert,  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  their  conduG,  that  their  choice  fell 
Upon  the  fame  perfonage  whom  it'  was  known 
the  Britifh  parliament,  would  of  necefllty,  look 
to  in  the  exifting  emergency  ;  but  if  Ireland  has 
a  choice,  the  principle  of  feparation  is  ebablifh- 
ed,  and  the  principle  not  only  bands  broadly  af¬ 
fected  on  the  Journal  of  Parliament,  but  has  been 
a&ed  upon  by  two  branches  of  the  legiflature. — 
If  Ireland  has  a  choice  of  her  Regency  during 
any  fortuitous  incapacity  attached  to  the  Crown 
that  choice  may  fall  hereafter,  on  a  French,  or 
an  Irifti  Conful ;  and  when  we  look  .at  the  fur¬ 
ther  extravagancies  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  1789,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impoflible  event. 
The  fupplies  for  that  year  had  been  voted  in  com-* 
mittee  for  the  ordinary  period,  to  the  25th  of 
March  1790;  but  before  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  flip  ply  and  ways  and  means,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  recovery  was  announced  ;  the  Mutiny  Bill 
had  alfo  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee  for  the 
ordinary  term  of  one  year  ;  and  what  was  the  of¬ 
fering 
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feting  of  duty  by  the  Irifh  Commons  to  greet 
their  Sovereign  on  his  recovery  ?  a  United  bill 
of  ftipply,  and  a  hinted  mutiny  bill.  So  long 
as  the  felf-created  government  confidered  itfelf 
eftablifned,  the  chiefs  who  compofed  it  .  were 
willing  to  accept  the  fupplies  and  maintain  the 
army  ;  but  the  moment  they  found  their  fovereign 
refxored  to  his  people,  they  hinted  the  fupply  to 
two  months,  and  hinted  the  mutiny  bill  to  the 
fame  period  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  confequence  of  the  King’s  reco¬ 
very  ;  the  refolutions  of  the  committee  of  fupply 
were  altered,  as  was  the  mutiny  bill,  on  the  re¬ 
port,  for  the  avowed  purpole  ot  controuling  the 
Crown  in  the  juft  exercife  of  its  vital  preroga¬ 
tives.  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  who  are  taught 
to  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  contrail  this  proceeding  with  the 
condudt  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  in  1785. 
The  minifters,  who  had  been  juft  put  out  of office, 
had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  was  any  man  found  in  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  make  a  propofttion  to  withhold  or  flint 
the  fupplies  ?  no — in  the  warmth  of  political 
animofity  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  felt  their 
paramount  duty  to  the  Britifti  nation.  In  Ireland 
the  peace  and  honour  of  the  kingdom  were  facri- 
ftced  without  feeling  or  femorfe  to  vindi&ive  am¬ 
bition  and  rapacity ;  and  to  the  fcandal  and  dif- 
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grace  of  the  Irifh  nation,  the  authors  of  thefe 
enormities  long  efcaped  public  and  general  repro¬ 
bation  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Irifh  precedent 
on  our  connexion  with  the  Britifh  Crown,  never 
can  be  repaired,  and  when  looked  to  in  the  full 
extent  of  its  mifchief,  ought  to  make  every  fober 
man  in  the  community  fhudder  for  his  fafety, 
under  the  exifting  conftitution*  The  bond  of 
Union,  if  it  exifts,  arifes  from  two  Irifh  flatutes — 
the  A 61  of  Annexation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
A6t  of  Recognition  of  William  and  Mary — one 
k  an  A 61  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  the  other  an 
A 61  of  the  Borough  Parliament,  or  in  the  phrafe 
of  Revolution,  of  the  Regal  Pandemonium. 
Is  it  even  an  improbable  event,  that  in  fome  future 
convulfion  of  party,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  may 
be  perfuaded  to  think,  as  the  City  of  Dublin  has 
been  tutored,  that  the  dependence  of  our  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Britifh  Crown  is  the  worft  condition 
of  flavery? — “That  in  the  legiflative  ufurpatkn 
cc  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  greatnefs  of  the 
“  tyrant  qualified  the  condition  of  the  (lave,  but 
“  that  by  their  dependence  on  the  Britifh  Crown, 

“  the  people  are  proftrate  to  the  legiflative  ufur- 
<c  pation  of  another  body,  a  Britifh  cabinet, 

<c  a  humiliated  and  a  tame  tyrant  ?”  And  is  it  an 
improbable  event  that,  to  fhake  off  this  tyranny, 
a  Bill  of  Repeal  of  the  A6ls  of  Annexation  and 
Recognition,  rnakiug  a  diftind  fettlement  of  the 
Irifh  Crown  on  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  may  ccme 
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up  to  this  Houfe  in  a  future  parliament,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  (tinted  Bill  of  Supply  and  a 
ft  in  ted  Mutiny  Bill  ?  Every  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Irifh  dignity  and  independence  which 
prevailed  in  the  appointment  of  an  Irifh  Regency 
in  1789,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  diftin£t 
fettlement  of  the  Irifh  Crown,  and  the  obje&ion 
of  reparation  will  be  anfwered  by  the  Irifh  fettle¬ 
ment  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  atigufl  and  illuf- 
trious  Houfe  of  the  Britifh  monarch.  Ifl  am  told 
that  the  good  fenfe  and  difcretion  of  any  future 
Houfe  of  Commons,  will  afford  full  proteflion 
againfl  fuch  an  extravagance,  I  will  anfwer,  tne 
precedent  of  1789  has  taught  me  to  appreciate 
the  fecurity.  I  make  no  fcruple  to  avow,  that 
when  I  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  laft  twenty 
years,  I  fhould  feel  moft  happy  to  commit  my 
country  to  the  fober  difcretion  of  the  Britifh  par* 
liament,  even  though  we  had  not  a  fmgie  repre¬ 
sentative  in  it.  Let  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
be  taught  to  underhand  the  folid  interefts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  not  at¬ 
tend  to  them. 

It  might  reafonably  have  been  expc&ed  that 
the  gentlemen  who  took  upon,  them  the  office 
of  Minifters  of  the  Irifh  people  in  1782,  and  now 
affert  the  final  adjuftment  of  conftitutional  ques¬ 
tions  at  that  period,  would  have  exercifed  their 
i  unci  ions  with  fidelity,  and  definitively  have 
fettled  the  government  of  the  country  ;  but  on  the 
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difmiffion  offome  of  them  from  the  King’s  fecviee 
after  his  Majefty’s  recovery,  a  new  conftitutional 
budget  was  produced.  When  the  confidence  of 
the  Crown  was  withdrawn  from  thefe  gentlemen, 
their  perception  was  fharpened,  and  a  fecond 
co-nflitutional  project  was  brought  forward,  not 
compofed  of  the  prefent  eiTentials  of  Liberty, 
Reform,  and  Emancipation,  but  what  the  party 
called  the  internal  reform  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  perfect  affimilation  of  the  Irifh  to  the 
Englifh  conflitution.  The  means  to  attain  this  de- 
firable  end  were  fpecifically  fiated — a  limitation  of 
the  penfion  lift — an  exclufion  of  penfioners  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons — a  reflridlion  cf  place¬ 
men  who  fhould  fit  there— a  refponfibility  for  the 
receipt  and  iffue  of  the  public  treafure  :  and  the 
better  to  effedluate  thefe  great  national  objedls  a 
Whig  Club  was  announced  in  a  manifeflo  figned 
and  counterfigned,  charging  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment,  as  James  I.  has  fince  been  charged,  wi:h 
a  deliberate  and  fyflematic  intention  of  Tapping 
the  liberties  and  fubverting  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  All  perfons  of  congenial  eharadier 
and  fentiment  were  invited  to  range  under  the 
Whig  banner,  for  the  eft&blifliment  and  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  Irifh  conflitution  on  the  model  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  under  this  banner 
was  ranged  fuch  a  motley  coll  eel  ion  of  congenial 
charadlers,  as  never  before  were  afiembled  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Late.  Mr.  Napper  Tandv 
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was  received  by  acclamation,  as  a  ftatefman  too 
important  and  illuftrious  to  be  committed  to  the 
^  hazard  of  a  ballot.  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  alfo 
repaired  to  the  Whig  banner.  Unfortunately  the 
political  career  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  been  ar- 
relied — Mr.  Tandy’s  by  an  attainder  of  felony, 
and  an  attainder  of  treafon  ;  Mr.  HamiH 
ton  Rowan’s  by  an  attainder  of  treafon ;  The 
Whig  Secretary,  if  he  does  not  Hand  in  the  fame 
predicament,  is  now  a  prifoner  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown,  on  his  own  admiffion  of  his  trea- 
fons  ;  and  if  I  do  not  midake,  the  whole  fociety  of 
Irilh  Whigs  have  been  admitted,  ad  eundem ,  by 
their  Whig  brethren  of  England.  In  the  fury  of 
political  refentment,  fome  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  firfl  rank  in  this  country.  Hooped  to 
alfociate  with  the  refufe  of  the  community,  men 
whofe  principles  they  then  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  whofe  manners  and  deportment  mull  al¬ 
ways  have  excited  their  difguft. 

Unfortunately  for  the  caufeof  difcontent,  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  crown  in  both  countries  outbid  the 
Whigs  of  1789  in  conceffion  ;  a  Place  Bill  and  a 
Penliori  Bill  were  agreed  to;  the  office  of  High 
Treafurer  was  put  into  com  million  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  repealed  the  a61,  by  which  Britilh 
ports  were  fhut  againll  the  importation  of  articles 
the  growth  or  produce  of  the  Britilh  plantations 
from  Ireland  ;  and  perhaps  a  frefh  fupply  of  griev¬ 
ances  might  have  been  wanting  to  meet  thefe  com 
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ceflions,  if  an  improvement  had  not  been  made 
on  the  Whig  inftiiution,  by  an  avowed  Jacobin 
fociety,  who  affumed  the  title  of  United  Irifhmen; 
and  to  this  fociety  we  are  indebted  for  the  mo- 
dern  effentials  of  Liberty,  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  topics  firft  in¬ 
vented  for  rebellion,  and  fince  warmly  taken  up 
by  fome  gentlemen  who  have  contrived  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  principles  with  the  caufe,  without  ex- 
pofing  their  perfons  to  the  dangers  of  treafon. 


With  refpedlto  the  old  code  of  the  Popery  Laws, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
repealed.  It  was  impoffible  that  any  country 
could  continue  to  exift  under  a  code,  by  which  a 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  cut  off  from  the 
rights  of  property.  Rut  in  the  relaxation  of  thefe 
laws  there  was  a  fatal  error.  It  fliould  have  been 
taken  up  fyftematicaliy  by  the  minifters  of  the 
crown,  and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  who  chofe  to  take  poffellion  of  it,  as  an  engine 
of  power  or  popularity.  This,  however,  was  done, 
and  before  the  fubjecl  attradled  the  notice  of  the 
fervants  of  the  crown,  the  Poperv  Laws  were 
unequivocally  repealed  fo  far  as  they  affedied  the 
rights  of  property ;  were  relaxed  in  every  claufe 
of  intolerance  which  affedied  the  Popiih  worlhip  ; 
and  the  profeffion  of  the  law  was  opened  to  per¬ 
fons  of  the  Popiih  religion  without  qualification  or 
reftriction.  In  1792,  a  giddy  young  man,  now 
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no  more,  was  brought  over  here  from  England 
by  the  Catholic  Committee  as  their  avowed  agent  ; 
who  immediately  after  his  arrival  commenced  a 
warm  canvafs  of  the  members  of  both  Houfes  of 
Parliamem  for  the  political  intereils  of  his  clients; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  this  canvafs  I  can  fate  from 
my  own  knowledge  his  great  argument  was,  an 
unequivocal  offer  of  the  fervices  of  his  clients,  to 
men  whole  ftations  naturally  gave  them  feme 
weight  in  the  public  councils,  to  eflablifh  their 
political  power  on  a  bafis  not  to  be  fhaken,  if  they 
would  put  themfclves  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
body.  At  the  fame  period  their  ultimatum  was 
ftated  by  their  general  Committee,  in  refolutions 
dated  4th  February,  1792,  figned  Edward  Byrne, 
and  counterfigned  Richard  M£Cormick,  Secretary. 
I  will  Hate  them  as  publifhed  by  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Committee;  they  are  moft  material  to 
illuflrate  fome  fubfequent  events. — cc  Refolded, 
that  the  Committee  has  been  informed,  that  re¬ 
ports  have  been  circulated,  that  the  application  of 
the  Catholics  for  relief,  extends  to  total  and  un¬ 
limited  emancipation.”— cc  That  therefore,  we 
think  it  neceffary  to  declare,  that  the  whole  of  our 
late  application,  whether  to  his  Majefty’s  M mi¬ 
llers,  or  to  men  in  power,  or  to  private  members 
of  the  legiflature,  neither  did,  nor  does  contain 
any  thing  more,  either  in  fubffance  or  in  principle, 
than  the  four  following  objeds  ; 
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Firft.  AdmilTion  to  the  profeiTion  and  praflice 
of  the  law. 

Second.  Capacity  to  ferve  on  county  magi!- 
trades. 

Third.  A  right  to  be  iummoned  and  to  ferve 
on  grand  and  petit  juries. 

Fourth.  The  right  of  voting  in  counties  only 
for  proteftant  members  of  parliament,  in  fuch  a 
manner  however,  as  that  a  Roman  Catholic  free¬ 
holder  fhould  not  vote  unlefs  he  either  rents  or 
cultivates  a  farm  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  his  forty  fhillings  freehold,  or  elle 
(hall  be  in  poffeffion  of  a  freehold  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year. 

In  the  feffion  of  that  year  two  petitions  were 
preferred  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Committee,  hating  thefe  as  their  ultimate  claims 
of  relief.  The  firft  wras  couched  in  terms  of  fo 
much  violence  and  indecorum,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  prefented  it,  afked  as  a  perfona!  favour 
to  himfelf,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
it.  The  fecond  petition  was  drawm  in  terms  of 
decency  and  refped  ;  but  the  great  parliamentary 
declaimers  had  not  then  feen  the  new  light  of 
emancipation,  and  the  petition  was  reje&ed  by 
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the  Commons  on  a  division  the  numbers  were  two 
hundred  and  t  wety-eiglit  to  twenty-five.  I  have  been 
well  informed,  that  a  proportion  had  been  made 
at  that  time  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  to  the  W  hig 
Inftitution,  to  adopt  the  caufe  of  emancipation,  and 
when  he  was  informed  it  could  not  be,  he  declared 
he  would  prelent  his  Whig  uniform  to  the  waiter 
who  flood  behind  him,  as  a  perfon  be  ft  fitted  for 
it.  In  the  next  year,  at  the  opening  of  the  fefiion, 
a  recommendation  was  made  to  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  from  the  throne,  in  his  Majefty  s 
name,  to  take  into  eonfideration  the  fituation  of 
his  Catholic  fubjeas— and  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s 
Secretary,  by  which  every  privilege  claimed  for 
the  Catholics  by  their  committee,  as  containing 
in  fub fiance  or  principle  their  ultimate  objedls, 
was  granted  to  them  5  the  fi anchife  of  voting  at 
elections  was  conferred  without  reflri&ion,  and 
in  addition,  they  wTere  enabled  to  hold  every  of¬ 
fice  civil  and  military  tinder  the  Crown,  with  the 
exception  of  about  forty,  without  taking  the 
oaths,  or  fubferibing  the  declaration,  as  lequired 
from  ’every  other  clafs  of  the  King’s  fabjeas.— 
This  Bill  patTed  into  a  law,  and  from  that  time 
there  has  not  been  a  civil  difability  of  any  deferip- 
lion  by  which  a  Papifl  or  Roman  Catholic  in  this 
kingdom  is  eo  nomine  affedled,  fave  a  reflridlion 
in  the  ufe  of  fire  arms,  extending  only  to  the 
lowed  order  of  their  body— a  which  I  fhould 
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clafs ;  and  the  Tefl  Laws,  which  remain  in  full 
force  with  refpedt  to  Proteftants,  have  been  very 
coufiderably  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
body* 

In  a  refolution  of  the  Catholics,  •  publifhed 
b}?  order  of  their  general  committee,  the  9th  of 
Dec.  1792,  ligned  Edward  Shiel,  and  counter- 
figned  Richard  MfCormick,  complaint  is  made, 
“  That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  conftituting 
“  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
cc  had  not  influence  to  induce  any  one  member  of 
“  parliament  to  patronize  their  petition  But 
when  their  claims  were  taken  up  by  the  King’s 
miniilers,  their  old  perfecutors  inftantly  became 
apoflles  of  emancipation  ;  and  in  the  race  for 
popularity,  would  not  be  left  behind  on  a  popular 
queftion.  The  conceflions  made  to  the  Catholic 
demands  in  1793,  were  then,  for  the  firft  time, 
fupported  by  the  Whigs  of  1789  ;  but  in  the 
courfe  of  debate  nothing  more  than  obfcure  hints 
and  oracular  ambiguity  was  thrown  out  on  the 
fubjefl  of  unqualified  Emancipation  ;  and  the  Ca-*“ 
tholic  body  remained  quiet  and  contented  with 
the  favours  conferred  upon  them  ;  if  they  looked 
to  farther  indulgence,  they  were  fatisfied  to  try  the 
efie&s  of  time,  temper,  and  negociation,  and 
would  have  continued  contented  and  quiet,  if 
they  had  not  been  brought  forward  as  an  engine 
of  fadlion  on  a  change  of  the  Irifh  government 
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hi  1795— Or  Lord  Fitzwilliam  I  fhall  never  fpeak 
or  think  with  any  feeling,  but  of  a  warm  and 
unfeigned  pcrfonal  refpe£l,  and  have  only  to  la¬ 
ment,  tnat  he  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
lome  gentlemen,  or  whom  he  falfely  judged  by 
his  own  pare  and  honourable  mind.  It  is  now  afcer- 
tained  that  he  came  to  Ireland  with  full  inftruc- 
tious  not  to  encourage  the  agitation  of  any  further 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  Irilh  Catholics  ;  per¬ 
haps  I  might  be  juHified  in  Hating  that  his  inHruc- 
tions  were  to  keep  it  back  ;  but  his  name  and  au¬ 
thority  were  abufed  to  force  the  Catholic  body  to 
come  forward,  as  the  engine  of  political  intrigue, 
and  in  contradiction  to  their  recent  declaration 
by  the  organ  of  their  general  committee  in  17925 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  every  law  by  which 
they  were  excluded  from  eolitical  power.  Lord 
I  itz william  took  pofieilion  of  his  government 
on  the  4th  of  Jan.  1795;  and  it  is  a  fa&  of  public 
notoriety,  that  at  riieetings  held  from  the  15th  to 
the  23d  of  December,  with  fVlr.  Edward  Byrne 
and  others  of  their  leaders,  the  Catholic  body 
were  brought  forward  under  plighted  engage¬ 
ment  of  lap  port  from  the  new  government.  An 
add  refs  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  the  name  of 
tneir  body  was  voted,  and  at  the  front  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  greet  the  King’s  Repre- 
fentative,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  felf  avowed 
minifler,  Hand  the  names  of  Dr.  William  James 
MrNeven,  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  and  Mr.  Ri- 
chard  JVFCormick,  all  of  them  felf  convidled 
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traitors.  Mr.  M‘Neven  has'  very  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  al¬ 
ways  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  if  he  and  the 
worthy  gentlemen  with  whom  he  a  fled,  had 
been  enabled  to  fucceed  in  their  projects,  they 
■would  as  foon  have  eftablifhed  the  Mahometan 
as  the  Popilh  religion.  It  was  originally  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  rebellion,  and  is  now  a  powerful  en¬ 
gine  of  fadlion,  wielded  in  both  countries  again!! 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  Ireland  ;  an  engine 
■which  has  already  fhaken  your  government  to  its 
foundation,  and  cannot  fail  to  level  it  with  the 
dull,  if  wre  are  to  continue  in  a  it  ate  of  feparation 
from  the  Britifh  nation.  It  is  the  common  topic 
of  difeontent  and  irritation  to  rally  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  iiland  to  the  ftandard  of  faction 
in  both  countries— a  topic  which  in  its  nature, 
will  remain  an  inexh audible  fource  of  popular 
ferment  in  Ireland.— Repeal  your  Teft  Laws,  and 
Adis  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  the  rich 
eilablifhments  of  the  Proteftant  church  remain  a 
prominent  objedt  of  attack  to  the  apoftles  of 
Emancipation  ;  make  partition  of  your  church 
eilablifhments  wTith  the  Popilh  clergy,  and  they 
will  have  to  demand  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  their  church  ;  and  when  every  other  point 
has  been  yielded,  an  apoftle  of  fedition  will  not» 
be  wanting  in  the  fullnefs  of  human  arrogance 
and  prelum  prion,  to  propofe  a  repeal  of  God's 
holy  commandments,  and  proclaim  the  worllup 
-  *  ‘  '  .r  of 
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®f  graven  images  in  your  ftreets  and  highways.-— 
What  is  the  leffon  of  peace  and  good-will  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  fucceflors  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  firft  invented  this  revolutionary  weapon  ? 
£C  Let  me  advife  you  by  no  means  tq  poftpone  the 
cc  confideration  of  your  fortunes  until  after  the 
cc  war — feize  the  opportunity  of  war  for  fraternal 
cc  embraces,  and  great  Emancipation— your  phy- 
cc  fical  confequence  exifts  only  in  a  hate  of  fepa- 
“  ration  from  England — in  a  hate  of  reparation 
“you  are  four  to  one— in  a  hate  of  union  but 
“  one  to  four — and  therefore  though  your  claims 
“  fhould  be  attended  to  after  Union,  you  gain 
€C  nothing  ;  you  may  as  well  be  units  in  the  hreet 
“  as  units  in  parliament.”  The  whole  of  the  in¬ 
terior  mechanifm  of  Emancipation,  is  here  fairly 
expofed  to  view  ;  and  I  wifh  every  honeh  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community,  whether  he  be  Proteftant 
or  Catholic,  who  regards  the  bleffings  of  focial 
order,  and  wifhes  to  tranfmit  them  to  his  poherity, 
to  view  it  with  fober  attention,  and  to  decide  for 
himfelf,  whether  in  the  hands  of  its  Irifh  patrons, 
it  points  to  any  other  object  than  Jacobinifm  and 
Revolution. — I  wifh  qvery  honeft  member  of  the 
community,  Proteftant  or  Catholic,  to  de¬ 
cide  for  himfelf  whether  Ireland  can  e  verbe  at 
peace  until  this  firebrand  is  extinguifhed — and 
whether  a  hope  exifts  that  it  can  be  extinguifhed 
in  our  prefent  ftate  of  feparation  from  England. — • 
If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  fatisfied  with  the 
indulgence  which  they  have  already  experienced, 
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and  are  determined  to  prefs  their  demands  of  an 
unqualified  repeal  of  the  Tell  Laws  and  A61  of 
Supremacy,  let  them  be  difcufted  upon  their  folid 
merits  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where  the 
queflion  will  not  be  influenced  by  paflion  and  pre¬ 
judice,  where  no  part  of  the  conflderation  will 
be,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  retain  their 
phyfical  confequence  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
fyftem  of  periodical  rebellion,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  or  United 
Irifhmen,  and  where  it-  will  be  gravely  and  dill 
paflionately  confidered,  whether  a  repeal  of  thefe 
laws  may  be  yielded  with  fafety  to  the  Britifh 
monarchy,  or  whether  by  adopting  the  French 
model,  in  aboli thing  all  religious  diftin&ions  as 
connected  with  the  ftate,  we  fhall  lay  the  corner- 
ftone  of  Revolution  and  Democracy. — My  un¬ 
altered”  opinion  is  that  fo  long  as  Human  Nature 
and  the  Popifh  Religion  continue  to  be  what  I 
know  they  are,  a  confcientious  Popifh  eccieftaftic 
never  will  become  a  well  attached  fubjedl  to  a 
Proteftant  Fate,  and  that  the  Popifh  clergy  mu  ft  al¬ 
ways  have  a  commanding  influence  on  every 
member  of  that  communion.  I  put  it  as  an  ab- 
ftradl  ft  ate- maxim,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  this  country  ;  and  if  experience  were 
wanting,  I  have  it  abundantly  to  confirm  me  in 
the  juftice  of  it.  In  private  life  I  never  enquired 
into  thereligion  of  any  man  ;  if  he  be  honeft  and 
a  good  Chriftian,  it  matters  not  to  me  that  he  may 
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fubfcribe  to  articles  of  faith  and  difcipline  which 
my  reafon  and  underhanding  reje6l  ;  but  when  I 
am  to  frame  laws  for  the  fafety  of  the  hate,  I  do 
not  feel  myfelf  at  liberty  to  a 61  upon  the  virtues  o i 
individuals.- — Laws  molt  be  framed  to  meet  and 
countera6l  the  vicious  propenfities  of  human 
nature. 

Upon  the  fecond  project  of  Irifh  Liberty, 
Parliamentary  Reform,  I  fhall  fay  no  more  than 
barely  to  hate  the  plan  which  was  fubmitted  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  Seffion  of  1797; 
it  will  fpeak  for  itfelf,  and  if  I  do  not  much  mif- 
take,  was  offered  to  that  Affembly  with  an  af- 
fu ranee  that  it  met  the  full  approbation  of  the  po¬ 
pular  leaders  out  of  doors.— In  hating  this  plan 
I  cannot  err,  for  I  have  an  exadt  copy  of  the  re- 
folutions  as  they  were  moved  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  They  fet  out  by  averting, 

I.  c<  That  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  all  dif- 

“  ability  on  account  of  religion  fhall  ceafe,  and  for 
“  that  purpofe,and  as  a  fundamental  part  ofan  ade- 
tc  quate  reprefentation  in  parliament,  fo  as  to  place 
“  the  conhitution  on  a  fblid  and  permanent  bafis, 
tc  that  Catholics  fhould  be  admiffible  into  both 
££  Houfes  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  to  all  offices 
i£  of  hate  as  Protehants  now  are,  and  that  all  Teh 
££  Laws  and  oaths  preventing  the  fame  fhall  be 
££  repealed  and  aboli hied  for  ever.  / 

II.  c£  That  it  is  an  ant  lent  and  undoubted  right 
“  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
£f  rep  re  fen  ted  in  parliament. 


III. f<  That  in  order  to  enable  the  people  freely 

£C  to  exercife  that  right,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
££  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parliament 
cc  in  the  feveral  cities,  counties  of  towns,  and 
£C  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  fhali  be  divided  into 
££  diftridts,  containing  no  lefs  than  houfes, 

<c  and  that  each  of  the  faid  diftiidls  fhali  return 
<c  two  members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  and  that 
<r  proper  officers  fhali  be  appointed  to  make  fuch 
£C  divifions. 

IV.  ££  That  each  county  fhali  continue  to  return 
C£  representatives  as  at  prefent. 

V.  c<  That  all  perfons  poffeffing  a  freehold  of 

££  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  fhillings,  all 
£C  perfons  having  leafes  or  terms  for  years  to  the 
“  amount  of  all  perfons  having  a  houfe  of 

££  the  value  of  ,  for  years  in  the  faid 

£C  cities  and  towns,  and  all  freemen  by  birth, 
££  marriage  or  eledlion,  fhali  be  entitled  to  vote 
££  in  the  feveral  diftridls  in  which  they  are  regif- 
££  tered. 

VI.  ££  That  no  perfon  holding  any  office  of  pro- 
£C  fit  or  penlion  under  the  crown,  fhali  be  admif- 
££  fible  to  ferve  in  parliament,  except  as  hereafter 
££  is  excepted. 

VII.  £C  That  the  duration  of  Parliaments  fhali 
C£  not  exceed  years. 
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Upon  this  plan  of  Reform,  thus  embracing 
the  a&ive  citizens  of  Ireland,  I  fliall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  members  of  the  Rebel  Iridi  Di¬ 
rectory,  Meffrs.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Wm.  James 
M‘Neven,  and  Thomas  Emmett,  who  were  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  lad  Secret  Committee  of  this 
Houfe,  did  declare  on  their  oaths,  the  perfeft  fa- 
tisfadlion  which  it  gave  to  them,  and  to  the  other 
leaders  of  the  late  Rebellion  ;  and  certainly  moft 
unreafonable  traitors  they  muflhave  been  if  it  did 
not  fatisfy  them  to  their  heart’s  content ;  in  truth, 
there  is  fcarce  a  fhade  of  difference  between  this 
plan  of  Reform  and  one  which  had  been  juft  be¬ 
fore  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  Rebel 
Union.  See  Appendix. 

I  pafs  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that  rebellious 
confederacy  ;  the  whole  of  their  enormities  has 
been  amply  detailed  in  the  Reports  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  fecrecy  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
and  are  frefh  in  the  public  recollection ;  but  I 
flate  with  perfedt  confidence,  that  the  fediti- 
ons  and  treasonable  confpiracies  which  have 
brought  this  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  are  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  adj uft men t  of  1782: 
The  convulfton  in  1789,  gave  birth  to  the  Whig 
in  ft  it  tu  ion,  the  Rebel  confederacy  of  the  Infix 
Union  was  an  improvement  upon  it,  and  we  now 
j~ee  the  reliques  01  the  Whig  inftitution  in  the 
mafk  of  liberty,  inculcating  the  principles,  and 
adopting  the  means  originally  devifed  by  the  rebel 
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confederacy  of  the  Irifh  Union,  to  abolifh  the  re¬ 
ligion,  and  fubvert  the  Monarchy  of  Ireland. — 
What  was  their  condudl  in  the  Summer  1796, 
when  it  was  known  with  certainty,  that  a  power¬ 
ful  French  armament  was  in  preparation  at  Breft, 
for  the  fupport  of  Irifh  rebellion  ? — When  the 
whole  of  the  northern  province  was  regimented 
and  armed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country, 
by  the  account  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  common 
and  unrelerved  friend  of  the  united  Whig  con¬ 
federacy,  was  in  a  forward  hate  of  organization, 
at  this  critical  period,  a  Whig  report  was  publifh- 
ed  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
circulated  in  every  part  of  the  country  with  un¬ 
common  induflry,  in  which  that  clafs  of  men  are 
informed,  cc  that  on  a  companion  of  the  price  of 
f£  labour  with  the  price  of  provisions  ,  it  was  im- 
“  poflible  for  them  to  ex  ill ;  that  it  was  impolicy 
cc  in  their  employers  to  ftarve  them,  for  that  one 
“  labourer  who  was  fed,  would  do  the  work  of 
“  two  who  were  llarved  ;  that  the  increafe  in  the 
cc  price  of  labour  wTas  neceffary,  not  only  from 
<£  the  encreafed  price  of  provisoes,  but  becaufe 
C£  within  fome  years  lafl  pall,  the  falaries  of  the 
“  fervants  of  government  have  been  encreafed  not 
££  a  little,  and  the  pay  of  the  common  foldiers  has 
<c  been  encreafed ;  and  on  the  fame  principle  on 
4C  which  his  Majefiy  has  been  advifed  to  attend  to 
“his  forces,  we  fhould  attend  to  cur  fellow”  fub- 
“jefts;  and  that  it  w  as  meft  extraordinary  that 
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the  only  order  of  the  people  whofe  wages  were 
41  not  encreafed,  was  that  order  by  whofe  labour 
44  and  induftry  thefe  falaries  and  eftablifhments 
were  principally  fed.”  This  was  the  incitement 
to  loyalty  and  good  condudf,  held  out  by  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  Irifh  Liberty,  to  the  phylical  force  of  the 
country,  then  in  array  for  rebellion,  and  anxioufly 
expe&ing  a  formidable  French  armament  to  fecond 
their  revolutionary  projedts.  At  the  fame  alarm¬ 
ing  crifis,  thefe  fame  patrons  of  Irifh  Liberty, 
endeavoured  to  baffle  the  exertion  of  the  King’s 
government  in  the  array  of  a  yeomanry  force,  by 
tutoring  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  illand  to  hang 
back,  unlefs  the  revolutionary  fyflem  of  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  firft  eftablifhed  ;  and  if  the  arm  of 
God,  had  not  in  his  unbounded  mercy,  been 
flretched  out  to  fave  us,  Ireland  mull  at  that  tre¬ 
mendous  crifis,  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  her  own 
madnefs,  folly,  and  wickednefs. 

I  will  now  appeal  to  every  difpafficnate  man 
who  hears  me,  whether  I  have  in  any  thing  mif- 
flated,  or  exaggerated  the  calamitous  fituation  of 
my  country,  or  the  coalition  of  vice  and  folly 
which  has  long  undermined  her  happinefs,  and  at 
this  hour  loudly  threatens  her  exigence.  It  is 
gravely  inculcated  I  know— “  Let  the  Britifh 
Minifler  leave  us  to  ourfelves,  and  we  are  very 
well  as  wc  are.”  We  are  very  well  as  we  are — 
Gracious  God  !  of  what  materials  muft  the  heart 
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of  that  man  be  compofed,  who  knows  the  (late  of 
this  country,  and  will  coldly  tell  us  we  are  very 
well  as  we  are — we  are  very  well  as  we  are — we 
have  not  3  years  of  redemption  from  bankruptcy  or 
intolerable  taxation,  nor  one  hour’s  fecurity  againft 
the  renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war.  We  are 
very  well  as  we  are — look  to  your  ftatute  book — 
,feffion  after  feflion  have  you  been  compelled  to 
enadl  laws  of  unexampled  rigour  and  novelty, 
to  reprefs  the  horrible  excelfes  of  the  mafs  of  your 
people  ;  and  the  fury  of  murder  and  pillage,  and 
defolation  have  fo  outrun  all  legiflative  exertion, 
that  you  have  been  at  length  driven  to  the 
hard  neceflity  of  breaking  down  the  pale  of 
the  municipal  law,  and  putting  your  country 
under  the  ban  of  military  government;  and  in 
every  little  circle  of  dignity  and  independence, 
we  hear  whifpers  of  difcontent  at  the  temperate 
difcretion  with  which  it  is  adminiftered. — We  are 
very  well  as  we  are.  Look  at  the  old  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Irifh  Union,  and  the  modern 
revolutionary  government  of  the  Irifh  confulate, 
canvaffing  the  dregs  of  that  rebel  democracy,  for 
a  renewal  of  popular  ferment  and  outrage,  to 
overawe  the  deliberations  of  parliament.— 
We  are  very  well  as  we  are. — Look  to  your  civil 
and  religious  diffenfions — look  to  the  fury  of  poli¬ 
tical  fa&ion,  and  the  torrents  of  human  blood  that 
{lain  the  face  of  your  country,  and  of  what  iria- 
terials  is  that  man  compofed,  who  will  not  liften 

with 
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with  patience  and  good  will  to  any  proportion 
that  can  be  made  to  him,  for  compofing  the  dif- 
tra&ions,  and  healing  the  wounds,  and  alleviat¬ 
ing  the  miferies  of  this  devoted  nation  ? — We  are 
very  well  as  we  are.«~Look  to  your  finances,  and 
I  repeat  you  have  not  redemption  for  three  years 
from  public  bankruptcy,  or  a  burthen  of  taxation 
which  will  fink  every  gentleman  of  property  in 
the  country. 


Perhaps  it  will  occafion  fome  furprife  to  hear  that 
the  debt  of  Ireland  is  now  25,662,64.0b  and  that 
the  annual  intereH  and  charges  upon  it  amount  to 
1,393,753b  In  Hating  the  debt  of  Ireland,  I  fpeak 
of  the  capital  created,  not  the  money  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  by  the  public  creditor.  If  I  am 
compelled  to  borrow  money  on  ufurious  terms, 
my  debt  is  the  fum  which  I  contraft  to  pay,  not 
the  fum  which  I  may  happen  tgi  have  received  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  grofs  deception  in  Hating  the 
public  debt,  to  take  it  on  any  calculation  but  of 
the  capital  for  which  the  nation  muH  Hand  fe- 
curity.  The  increafe  of  debt  in  the  lafi  feven  years 
has  been,  principal  -  23,222,250 

Interefl  and  charges  in  the  fame  period  )  J  ^ 

Of  thefe  twenty-three  millions  of  increafe  in  the 
capital  of  your  debt  during  the  lafl  feven  years, 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  18,580,000b  has  accumulated 

in  the  years  1798, 1799,  x8gq  5  t^ie  ^tere^  arK* 

charges 
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charges  in  the  fame  three  years  amount  to 
8^ 8,000  ;  and  on  recurring  to  the  Auditions  in 

your  debt  for  the  laft  ten  years,  it  will  be  feeu  to 

have  kept  exa£t  pace  with  the  exertions  ot  the 
friends  of  Ireland  in  the  caufe  of  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence. 


25th  of  March, 

1 79 1  the  debt  was 

1792  - 

1793 
1794- 

1795  -  '  ' 

1796  -  -  '  ‘ 

1797  -  -  ’  ' 

1798  -  -  *  - 

1799  -  -  -  - 

i Boo  -  -  -  - 


Principal 

Intereft  and  charges . 

2,442,890 

142,716 

2,440,890 

142,955 

2,440,39° 

142,475 

3,113,79° 

178,495 

4,335=99° 

255,11° 

6,041,856 

354,°44 

7,0x2,250 

525>°44 

11,059,256 

767,661 

17,466,540 

1040,120 

25,662,640 

1,395,735 

la  m3,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  debt 

of  Ireland  was  2,440, 390h-and  fo  long  as  we 

had  none  but  a  foreign  enemy  to  contend  wi.h, 
out  war  expences  were  fcarcely  one  million  m  .ie 

year.  In  I795> tbe  debt  was  4>335>99°  *’  0  1 

during  the  firft  two  years  of  the  war  it  did  no 
encreafe  quite  two  millions;  but  the  old  Inm 

maxim  of  preffing  forward  political  claims  m 

times 


times  or  common  danger  and  calamity,  was 
-  Jpmi  inculcated  in  1795,  a  period  peculiarly 
fitted  for  it,  for  in  that  year  the  French  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Holland ;  and  the  rebel  government  of  United 
Irifhmen  was  pretty  wellettablifhed.  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond,  and  Mr.  Nejlfcn  ttated  before  the  Secret 
Committee  or  this  Honfe,  that  the  military  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  province  of  UItter  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  firft  of  May  1795,  and  had  got  in¬ 
to  a  ttare  of  forwardnefs  in  the  other  provinces 
before  the  end  of  that  year ;  it  was  therefore 
ionnd  neceiTary  to  encreafe  the  military  force  of 
the  country  for  mere  internal  defence  agalntt  a 
confederacy  of  foreign  a  nd  dome  flic  enemies  ;  and 
accordingly  m  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1796, 
our  war  expences  were  double  what  they  had 
been  in  either  of  the  preceding  years ;  and 
at  every  fubfequent  period  they  have  progref- 
fively  encreafed  with  the  growth  of  fadion  and 
reoellion,  until  we  were  obliged  in  defence  of 
GaI  own  exittence,  to  encreafe  the  public  debt 
jo  the  latt  year,  nearly  fix  millions  and  a  half^ 
in  this  year  above  eight  millions.  And  this 
expence  mutt  necettarily  continue,  not  to  enable 
ii  eland  to  contribute  to  offenfive  war,  but  to  keep 
down  the  brutal  fury  of  the  mafs  of  the  Iriftr 
people,  who  have  been  goaded  to  madnefs  by 
every  wicked  artifice  that  difappointed  fadion 
c*u  uev^fe’  to  proted  the  country  from  fo¬ 
reign 
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reign  invafion  openly,  folicited  by  a  gang  of  Irifh 
traitors,  who  have  connected  the  rule  Ives  with  the 
rulers  of  the  French  Republic  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
continue  this  fcale  of  expence  for  the  next  three 
yeais,  a  revenue  of  two  millions,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  mull  be  railed  for 
payment  of  the  interell  of  the  public  debt  alone* 
or  public  bankruptcy  will  neceffarily  enfce. 

Let  us  nowT  fee  what  is  the  prefent  Fate  of  our 
revenue.  In  the  laft  year  the  net  revenue  of  Ire¬ 
land,  including  the  loan  fund,  was  £  1,861,471 
only  ;  if  it  had  continued  at  the  fame  amount  in 
this  year,  the  furplus,  after  defraying  the  intereft 
and  charges  of  the  debt,  wrould  have  been  under 
£  466,000,  for  the  fupport  of  all  your  other  ella- 
bliftiments ;  but  if  the  current  quarter  keeps  up 
to  the  produce  of  the  laft  three,  your  net  revenue 
in  this  year,  will  be  fomewhat  about  £  2,700,000. 
A  conftderable  portion,  however,  of  the  great 
encreafe  in  the  revenues  of  this  year  has  been  ad¬ 
ventitious.  During  the  rebellion  importation  was 
checked,  the  deficiency  has  of  courfe  come  into 
this  year’s  account,  and  there  has  been  an  unulbal 
importation  of  Portugal  wines,  in  eonfequence 
of  the  apprehenfions  of  invafion  entertained  in 
that  country,  and  therefore  I  confide r  it  to  be  a 
fanguine  calculation,  that  the  produce  of  our  pre- 
font  revenues  is  to  continue  at  £  2, 500,000. 


The 


So 


The  capital  created  by  the  loan  )  r  c>  nnr 
of  (aft  year,  is  -  -  -  y  ^  J 


100 


Intereft  and  charges 


£  345^00 


I  Bo  i 


Capital  -  -  8,226,100 

Intereft  and  charges  £  345,000 


1B02  Capital  -  -  8,226,100 

Intereft  and  charges  £  345,000 


1803  Capital  -  -  8,226,100 

Intereft  and  charges  £  345,000 


Capital  3  years  -  -  24.678,300 

Intereft  and  charges  £  1,035,000 


Frefent  debt  ------  25.662,640 

Prefeat  Intereft  and  charges  £  1,395.753 


Total  capital  1803  -  -  50,340,940 

viotal  Intereft  1803  -  -  -  £2,430,753 


So  that  calculating  the  produce  of  your  prefent 
revenues  to  continue  at  £  2,500,000,  there  will 
remain  at  the  end  of  three  years,  on  your  prefent 
fcale  of  expence,  a  iurplusfhort  of  £70,000  for  the 

whole  of  the  eftablifhments  civil  and  military. 

Let 
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Let  me  afk,  if  we  remain  as  we  are,  how  is  this 
enormous  deficit  to  be  made  up  ?* — Can  you  raife 
an  additional  revenue  in  Ireland  of  more  than  one 
million,  in  the  prefent  ffate  of  our  refources, 
without  recurring  to  a  land-tax.  or  an  income- 
tax,  or  both  ?  And  if  recourfe  be  had  to  land  or  in¬ 
come,  the  incumbrance  in  them  mull  be  confi- 
derably  more  than  the  adual  deficit,  I  fhould  fay 
it  could  not  be  much  lefs  than  two  millions. 
For  either  tax  would  inevitably  diminifh  in 
a  great  proportion  your  cufloms  and  excife.  If 
we  make  up  the  deficit  by  annual  loans,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  inevitable.  By  mifapplying  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  you  may  pofipone  the  period  of  in- 
folvency  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the  expence  of 
a  breach  of  faith  writh  the  public  creditors; 
but  bankruptcy  is  the  ultimate  iifue. — I  know  it 
is  the  fafhion  to.  fay  that  England  has  our  war  ex- 
pences  to  anfwer  for — and  that  our  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  arife  from  a  French  war — and  a  Dutch 
war — and  a  Spanifh  war _ No,  our  prefent  dif¬ 

ficulties  arife  from  an  Irifh  war — aw~ar  of  fadion— 
a  Whig  war — and  an  United  Irifhman’s  war— ' 
the  fluctuation  of  your  debt  for  the  laft  ten  years 
proves  the  fad,  and  if  England  wras  at  peace  at 
this  hour  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  your 
eftablifhments  wTould  be  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  fad  ;  you  wTould  be  compelled  to  maintain  a 
war  eftabliffiment  for  defence  againft  your  own 
people.  It  has  been  demanded  triumphantly  how* 
we  are  to  be  relieved  by  Union  ?  I  anfwer  fir  ft, 
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we  are  to  be  relieved  from  Britifh  and  Irifh  fac¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  prime  fource  of  all  our  calami¬ 
ties.  Next,  if  we  become  one  people  with  Eng¬ 
land,  the  army  of  the  empire  will  be  employed 
where  it  is  mod  wanted  for  general  fervice  ;  and 
fo  long  as  it  is  found  neceffary  to  garrifon  every 
didrid:  in  Ireland,  for  the  internal  fafety  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  neceifary  force  may  be  dationed  here,  with¬ 
out  incurring  additional  expence  in  either  country. 
And  therefore  in  time  of  war,  we  may  hope  to 
be  relieved  from  the  feparate  expence  entailed 
upon  Ireland  by  domedic  fa&ions;  and  in  peace, 
it  matters  not  to  the  general  fervice  of  the  empire, 

where  the  army  may  be  quartered.  Again _ 

by  Union  the  refources  of  Ireland  mud  neceffarily 
encieafe  ;  if  we  have  but  grace  to  remain  in  a 
date  of  tranquility  for  a  few  years,  I  have  no 
doubt,  our  refources  would  augment  mod  rapidly; 
if  we  have  but  grace  to  abjure  fadlion,  I  feel 
fanguine  hope  on  the  redoration  of  peace,  that 
Ireland  will  participate  in  Britifh  capital  and  Bri- 
tifh  indudry ;  and  until  we  can  find  employment 
for  the  poor,  and  teach  them  to  feel  and  value 
the  comforts  of  life,  it  is  vain  to  expe6t  that  they  * 
will  be  reclaimed  frombarbarifm.  If  you  do  not 
qualify  the  mafs  of  your  people  for  the  enjoyment 
of  fobei  Liberty,  you  will  never  teach  them  to 
appreciate  the  bleffings  of  it every  man  who 
feels  for  human  mifery,  mud  lament  the  hard  ne- 
ccffity  impofed  upon  the  Irifh  government,  of 

meeting 
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meeting  popular  excefs,  by  laws  of  exemplary 
feverity,  and  will  contribute  his  bell  exertions, 
to  refcue  the  unfortunate  vidlims  of  delufion,  fiom 
the  depth  of  misfortune  to  which  they  will  ever 
be  condemned  fo  long  as  they  are  made  the  inllru- 
ments  of  faction,  and  ftimulated  to  ads  of  out¬ 
rage  by  wicked  and  inflammatory  appeals  to  their 
ignorance  and  incivilization.  But  we  are  told 
by  giving  up  a  feparate  government,  and  feparate 
parliament,  we  facrifice  national  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence.  If  gentlemen  who  enlarge  on  this 
theme,  will  talk  of  their  perfonal  dignity  and 
aggrandizement,  I  can  underftand  them;  but 
when  I  look  at  the  fqualid  mifery,  and  profound 
ignorance,  and  barbarous  manners,  and  biuta 
ferocity  of  the  mafs  of  the  Irilh  people  I  am 
fickened  with  this  rant  of  Irilh  drgmty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Is  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
Ireland,  to  confift  in  the  continued  depreffion 
and  unredeemed  barbarifm  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  and  the  faftious  contentions  of  a 
puny  and  rapacious  oligarchy,  who  conflder  t  e 

Irilh  nation  as  their  political  inheritance,  an  are 

ready  to  facrifice  the  public  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  to  their  infatiate  love  of  patronage  an 
power?  1  hope  I  feel  as  becomes  a  true  Inlb- 
man,  for  the  dignity  and  independence  of  my 
country,  and  therefore  I  would  elev  ate  er 

potion,  in  the  mk  of  civifed  nauons. 
X  mill  to  advance  bet  from  the  degtadedpod 
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mercenary  province,  to  the  proud  flatiqn  of  ao 
integral  and  governing  member  of  the  greateft 
empire  in  the  world.  I  wifh  to  withdraw  the 
higher  orders  of  my  countrymen  from  the  narrow 
and  corrupted  fphere  of  Irifh  politics,  and  to  di¬ 
rect  then  attention  to  objects  of  national  impor¬ 
tance,  to  teach  them  to  improve  the  natural  ener¬ 
gies,  and  extend  the  refources  of  their  country,  to 
encourage  manufacturing,  drill,  and  ingenuity, 
and  open  ufefql  channels  for  commercial  enter- 
prife  ;  and  above  all,  ferioufly  to  exert  their  belt 
endeavours  to  tame  and  civilize  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  to  inculcate  in  them  habits  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  andindullry,  and  due  fubor- 
dination,  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  correct  their 
excefles ;  unlefs  you  will  civilize  your  people,  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  national  tranquillity  or  content¬ 
ment.  ;  \  , 

Another  ground  ol  obje&ion  to  the  meafure  of 
XJmon  is  : — This  i  s  not  a  time  for  it.  Are  we  then 
to  await  the  period  of  a&ual  bankruptcy,  or  the 
iffue  of  a  new  rebellion,  that  Great  Britain  may 
be  enabled  to  dictate  to  us  the  terms  on  which  fhe 
will  Men  to  the  proportion  ?  This  is  a  period  of 
all  others  the  moll  aufpicious  for  Ireland  to  fet  on 
loot  fuch  a  treaty.  The  late  rebellion  has  been 
fo  far  put  down,  as  to  enable  us  to  treat  on  fair 
and  equal  terms  ;  the  recollection  of  general  peril 
^riling  from  Irifh  treafons  is  frefh  in  the  memory 

,  of. 
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of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  has  taught  that  fober 
people  the  neceffity  of  yielding  their  ancient  pt&- 
judices  to  the  general  fecurity  of  the  empire. 

Another  ground  of  objection  is ' That  by  a 
Legiflative  Union  Ireland  is  to  be  extinguifhed. 
—This  is  a  fpecies  of  political  arithmetic  of 
the  peculiar  growth  of  Ireland.  It  is. a ’Angular 
arithmetic  which  affumes,  that  if  two  and  three 
make  up  the  grofs  number  five,  that  two  are  ex- . 
tinguifhed.  I  Ihould  fuppofe  that  a  captious  Eng-  _ 
lifli  man  might  with  equal reafon  object,  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  extinguifhed.  If  two  Irifh  gentlemen, 
fhould  agree  to  become  partners  in  a  commercial 
{peculation  on  a  capital  of  500I.— tyro  hundred 
fubfcribed  by  one  partner,  ’and  three  by  the  other, 
what  would  the  proprietor  of  the  teller  lhare 
fay  to  his  partner  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he 
demanded  his  proportion  of  the  profits,  if  he  told 
him  gravely.  Sir,  3'ou  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
houfe— your  two"  hundred  are  extinguifhed  in  the 
grofs  capital  of  five  hundred,  and  you  may  go 
about  your  bufinefs — you  are  nobody  in  the  houfe. 
How  is  Ireland  extinguifhed  in  this  national  part- 
nerfhip  ?— The  advantage  clearly  lies  with  the 
weaker  partner,  who  will  feel  every  benefit  arifing 
from  the  fupeiior  wealth,  fkill,  and  power  of  the 
great  political  houfe,  and  fliare  her  full  dividend 
of  the  joint  profits.  I  know  it  is  the  fa  Alien  of 
the  day  to  alfert,  that  however  weak  Ireland  may 
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be,  Great  Britain  mud  for  her  own  fake  fup- 
port  her  in  every  circum fiance  of  difficulty  and 
danger  :  That  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
never  can  fuffer  this  country  to  feparate  itfelf 
iiom  the  Britifh  crown,  much  lefs  to  form  a 
connexion  with  France,  I  feel  perfect  conviction. 
The  Britifh  iflands  are  formed  by  nature  for  mu¬ 
tual  fecurity  or  mutual  deflrudion  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  purfue  the  courfe  we  have  thought  fit  to  run  for 
the  laft  twenty  years,  it  may  become  a  queftion 
of  doubtful  iffue,  whether  at  a  crifis  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Great  Britain  will  be  enabled  to  * 
iupport  us,  or  we  fh all  link  Great  Britain.  If  the 
French  armament,  encouraged  by  Xriffi  fadion,  and 
folicited  by  Irifh  traitors  in  17 96,  had  made  a  de- 
feent  on  your  coafls  at  that  period ;  is  it  an  impro¬ 
bable  conjedure,  that  at  this  day  Ireland  might 
have  been  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  power  and 
refources  of  Great  Britain  have  been  expended  to 
redeem  this  country  from  a  foreign  yoke  ?  and  if 
we  are  to  purfue  the  beaten  courfe  of  fadion  and 
folly,  I  have  no  fcruple  to  fay,  it  were  better  for 
Great  Britain  that  this  ifland  ffiould  fink  into  the 
fea,  than  to  continue  conneded  with  the  Britifh 
crown  on  the  terms  of  our  prefent  Union.  We 
claim  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Britifh  colonies  and 
plantations,  and  we  claim  the  protedion  of  the 
Britifh  navy,  without  contributing  to  the  neceffary 
cxpence  of  either  ^flablifhment.  We  claim  a 

right 
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right  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  BritiQi  market 

for  our  linens  at  the  expence  of  an  enormous  tax 
impofed  by  England  on  her  own  confumption,  and 
a  revenue  relinquished  in  the  fame  proportion  on 
foreign  linens. 


The  annual  average  value  for  three 
years,  ending  5th  January,  1799,  of 
produds  and  manufactures  of  Ireland 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  was  >£*5,510,835 


The  annual  average  value  of  pro- 

duds  and  manufactures  of  Great 

>  ’  |  ■  * 

Britain  exported  to  Ireland  dur¬ 
ing  the  fame  period,  was  -  2,087,672 

On  this  eiTential  branch  of  trade, 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland,  is  3,425,153 


And  take  the  whole  of  the  trade 
of  import  and  export,  native  and 
foreign,  during  the  fame  period,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Ireland  is  -  2,056,844 


The  whole  annual  value  of  imports 
from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign,  was  -  5,612,697 

And  of  exports  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  Ireland,  -  -  3,555,3 45 

We 


\ 
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We  raife  a  revenue  of  more  than  230,000!.  00 
Britifh  goods  imported  into  Ireland  ;  and  in 're* 
turn  the  revenue  railed  by  England  qn  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Irifh  produce  is  little  more  than 
IOjOOoL  And  what  are  the  offerings  of  gratitude 
and  duty  on  our  part  in  return  for  thefe  bene¬ 
fits  and  advantages  ? — A  declaration  of  war  by 
any  foreign  power  againfl  the  Britifh  nation,  is 
the  fignal  for  faclion  and  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  received  maxim  is,  not  to  forego  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  foreign  war  to  prefs  forward  Irifh  claim's, 
and  ripen  every  difference  and  difcontent  with  the 
Britifh  government,  into  a  ground  of  permanent 
and  rancorous  national  hoftili ty  ;  infomuch  that 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Great  Britain, 
fo  far  from  deriving  fupport  or  fecurity  from  her 
connexion  with  Ireland,  feels  itasa  mlll-flone  hung 
upon  her  neck.  And  for  what  object  is  it  expedled. 
on  our  part  that  all  this  is  to  continue  ?— 1 To  fup¬ 
port  and  maintain  afew  individuals  in  the  exclufive 
poffeffion  of  the  patronage  and  power  of  the  king- 1 
dom  of  Ireland,  who  claim  a  right  on  their  part 
whenever  they  may  think  fit  to  quarrel  with  a 
Britifh  minifler,  to  excite  infurrediion  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  by  reprefenting  the  Britifh  nation  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  their  natural  and  inftindfive 
enemy.  Is  it  to  be  expedled  that  all  this  can  con¬ 
tinue,  or  if  it  fhould  continue  long,  that  it  tnuft 
not  involve  both  countries  in  common  ruin  ? 


Another 


Another  argument  againft  a  Legislative  Union 
fe  that  it  will  drive  your  nobility  and  gentry 
irom  their  own  country  ;  and  particularly  im- 
poverifh  the  metropolis.  With  refpeft  to  emi¬ 
gration,  look  to  the  number  of  Irilh  emigrants  who 
now  crowd  every  village  in  Great  Britain,  an 
have  been  driven  to  feek  an  afylum  there  from 
the  brutal  fury  of  the  Irilh  people,  and  the  cold¬ 
blooded  treachery  of  their  own  domestics,,  pa  pa- 
bly  fomented  and  encouraged  by  Irilh  faction  and 
Irilh  treafon  :  And  let  any  difpaffionate  man  .ay, 
whether  the  evil  of  emigration  can  ever  be  greater 
than  it  is  at  this  day.  If  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpe¬ 
tual  ftorm  here  ;  if  it  is  to  remain  at  the  ditcretion 
of  every  adventurer,  of  feeble  and  oftentatrous 
talents,  ungoverned  by  a  particle  . of  judgment  or 
diferetioh,  to  drefs  up  fictitious  gr  ievances  for  po¬ 
pular  delufion  and  let  loofe  a  favage  and  bar¬ 
barous  people  upon  the  property  and  reipect  oft  e 
Irilh  nation,  what  gentleman  who  has  .  the  means 
of  living  out  of  this  country,  will  be  induced  to 
remain  in  it  ?  I  do  moib  folemnly  declare,  that  no 
earthly  confideration  fhort  of  a  ftrong  fenie  0 
duty  fhould  have  induced  me  to  remain  an  eye-w  lt- 
nefs  of  the  feenes  of  folly  and  madneis,  an  ,01 
rots  of  every  defeription  in  which  I  have  tve 
for  fome  years  back  ;  and  that  I  haa  la.fe.  S'  ■ e 
up  every  profpect  which  remains  to  me  in  this 
country,"  and  begin  a  new  courfe  in  my  old  age, 

than  fubmit  to  the  fame  mifery  and  difguft  for  the 

remnant 
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remnant  of  my  life.  If  you  wifli  to  (lop  emigra¬ 
tion,  you  muft  ..enable  fober  and  rational  men  to 
live  at  peace  at  home.  And  if  they  are  allowed 
to  return  in  fecurity,  I  have  no  apprehenfion  that 
the  want  of  an  annual  proceffion  from  College- 
Green  to  Dublin-Caftie,  and  a  failure  in  the  daily 
fupply  of  venom  and  fcurrility  in  the  metropolis, 
will  drive  your  nobility  and  gentry  from  their  na- 
tive  country. — And  as  to  the  local  interefis  of  the 
eity  of  Dublin ;  is  it  not  extreme  folly  to  fuppofe, 
if  there  be  an  influx  of  wealth  into  the  country, 
that  its  fair  proportion  will  not  find  its  way  to  the 
capital  P  The  fame  fears  alarmed  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  wealth 
and  population  of  that  city  have  encreafed  moft 
rapidly  fince  the  Scotch  Union.  But  if  the  appre- 
henfions  entertained  for  the  local  profperity  of 
Dublin  were  palpably  well  founded,  are  we  to 
facrifice  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  Britifh  empire* 
to  the  narrow  and  interefted  objects  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  of  the  metropolis  ? 

If  an  argument  were  wanting  in  favour  of  Irifh 
Union,  let  every  fober  Irilhman  look  to  what  has 
palled  in  this  country  fince  the  meafure  was  firft 
propofed  fordifcuflion— It  was  propofed  at  a  crifis 
peculiarly  interefting  and  awful  •  when  we  had 
fcarcely  recovered  breath  from  the  convulfion  of 
a  formidable  and  bloody  rebellion ;  w  hen  we 

,  were 
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were  threatened  w  ith  foreign  invafion,  concerted 
with  the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  connected  gang  of  domeftic  traitors  ;  when 
Great  Britain  paid  a  force  of  ten  thoufand  troops 
lent  by  her  to  our  affiftance  ;  and  the  Irifli  feas 
were  covered  by  her  fleets  for  our  protedlion  ; 
when  a  formidable  French  force  deftined  to  the 
afliftance  of  Irifli  rebels  had  been  intercepted  by  a 
Britifh  fquadron,  and  was  led  captive  through 
your  country ;  and  vrhen  more  than  whifpers  of 
indignation  were  vented  againfl:  a  veteran  fbldier, 
who  was  ftartled  at  the  project  of  inflidling  exter¬ 
minating  vengeance  on  a  proftrate  enemy.  Such 
was  our  fituation  w'hen  it  was  firfl  known  that 
England  was  ready  to  open  her  arms  to  receive  us 
into  the  communion  of  her  liberty,  and  wealth, 
and  induftry,  and  happinefs;  and  in  that  awful 
and  perilous  fituation,  the  offer  was  treated  in  the 
name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irifli  nation,  by  fome 
gentlemen,  who  call  themfelves  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  the  Irifli  Conftitution,  with  a  degree  of  intem¬ 
perance,  which  I  can  compare  only,  to  the  fury  of 
wild  beafts  alarmed  at  an  attack  upon  their  prey. 
I  take  fhanie  to  acknowledge,  that  an  evil  exam¬ 
ple  was  fet  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the  honourable 
profeffion  to  wThich  I  belong.  The  flame  fpread 
with  rapidity,  and  appeals  of  the  molt  virulent 
and  inflammatory  tendency  were  made  by  thefe 

fame  Friends  of  Libertv  to  the  deluded  barbari- 

* 

ans,  who  had  been  lb  recently  configned  by  them 
;  to 
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to  indiscriminate  extirpation.  W  hen  the  meafure 
was  propofed  for  difcuflion,  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  the  Conftitution  would  not  fuller  it  to  be  dil- 

cuffed ;  and  when  the  meafure  was  relinquifhed, 

% 

the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  the  Conftitution  endea- 

✓ 

you  red  to  force  the  premature  difcuftion  of  it,  in 
the  hope  of  precluding  a  fair  review  of  its  merits. 

When  this  firfl  burft  of  noife  and  clamour  had 
fubfided,  the  fober  part  of  the  community  ven¬ 
tured  to  look  at  the  Propofttions  of  Union  made 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  faw  nothing  to 
excite  alarm.  They  ventured  to  examine  and  found 
that  much  good  might  be  expected  from  them, 
and  in  the  courfo  of  a  few  months,  when  their 
avocations  did  not  allow  the  friends  Of  Liberty 
and  the  Conftitution,  to  devote  their  time  and 
exertions  to  popular  delufion,  the  fober  and  ra¬ 
tional  part  of  the  It  ifli  nation  faw  in  the  meafure 
of  an  Union,  a  fair  profpect  of  peace,  and  wealth, 
and  happinefs  for  their  country;— and  the  bulk 
of  the  people  profefftng  not  to  underhand  the  fob- 
ject  were  perfectly  indifferent,  to  it.  Such  was 
the  ft  ate  of  the  public  mind  upon  this  quelhon, 
when  the  late  recefs  of  parliament  took  place  ; 
and  to  their  eternal  reproach  anddifhonour  beitfpo- 
ken,  fome  perfons  of  high  rank  and  confequence  m 
the  kingdom, availed  themfel  ves  of  that  opportunity 
to  become  emiffaries  of  fedition  ;  and  to  canvas 

popular  clamour  againft  the  meafure,  by  the  moL 
r  r  c  .  fhamelefe 
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fhamelefs  impofnions  in  the  ignorance  and  c.e- 
dulity  of  every  man  who  would  Men  to  them. 
The  zealous  Protcftant  was  told,  “This  is  an  tn- 
fidious  fcheme  of  the  Britifh  Minifter,  to  deliver 
you  up  to  the  Papifts  bound  hand  and  foot. 

The  Catholics  were  told,  “If  yot. Juffer  this, 
there  is  an  end  of  your  Emancipation.  —1  he  in- 
duftrious  farmer  was  told,  “  If  this  takes  place 
there  is  an  end  of  your  leafe.  Or  if  it  Ihould  e  - 
cape  the  grafp  of  your  landlord,  Mr  Put  will 
take  from  you  one  half  of  the  profits  of  your  farm 
How  will  you  like  if  you  have  a  profit  of  h  ty  ^ 
pounds  yearly  on  your  farm,  to  pay  twenty-five 
pounds  to  Mr.  Pitt  ?  ”  I  have  been  told  that  this 
latter  argument  was  preffed  with  fuccefs,  in  a  part 
■  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  not  far  from  my  home, 
by  a  noble  lord,  who  I  know  made  ms  circuit 
io  that  county  during  the  recefs,  whom  I  do  not 
here  fee  in  his  place.  I  will  not  believe  it,  and 
ft  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  that  he  has  been 

falfely  accufed.  But  the  active  exertions  of  iti¬ 
nerant  Lords  and  Commoners,  were  not  deemed 
fufficient  for  the  occafion,  and  we  have  teen  a 
confular  authority  affumed  by  two  no  e  or 
and  a  right  honourable  Commoner,  who  have  d- 
fued  their  letter  miffive  to  every  part  of  the  King 
dom,  commanding  the  people  in  the  name  of 
number  of  gentlemen  of  both  Houles  ol  Paraa- 

ment,  to  come 

ing  in  terms  of  violence  and  indignation  the  mea- 
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fare  of  Union,  prior  to  its  difcuflion  in  parliament. 
One  of  thefe  letters  miffive,  and  the  petition  en- 
clofed  with  it,  has  been  tranfmitted  to  me  by  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  addreffed,  who  it  feems  has 
the  care  of  an  eftate  in  ward  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 

Cerh’  and  in  his  fimplicity  defired  the  further 
oid>i  of  the  Chancellor  upon  it.  It  is  unneceffary 
jor  me  to  ftate  that  he  did  not  receive  further  'di- 
redtions  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  let¬ 
ter  mifirve,  and  the  petition  annexed  to  it,  will 
iufficiently  explain  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and 
the  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  of  parliament.  I  will  ftate  the 
letter  and  petition  faithfully  as  they  have  been 
tranfmkted  to  me  : 


s  j  p  Dublin,  January  20,  1800. 

*  A  NUMBER  of  gentlemen  of  both  Houfes 
“  of  Parliament,  of  whom  thirty-eight  reprefent 
“  counties,  have  authorifed  us  to  acquaint  you, 
“  that  “  is  their  opinion,  that  petitions  to  Parlia- 
“  ment>  declaring  the  real  fenfe  of  the  freeholders 
“  °Tf  _the  kmgdom,  on  the  fubjedt  of  a  legiflative 
“  Union>  would  at  this  time  be  highly  expedient, 
^  and  ik  fach  a  proceeding  ihouid  have  your  ap- 
“  Probation,  we  are  to  requeft  you  will  ufe  your 
influence  to  have  fuch  a  petition  from  your 
“  county  without  delay. 

''t'Ve  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Signed,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

P.  S.  The 
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P.  S.  ,f  The  enclofed  petitions  are,  to  be  figned 
on  one  fide  only,  in  order  that  they  may  be  col- 
“  levied  and  palled  together — and  yon  are  re- 
“  quelled  to  tranfmit  them  when  figned  to  Lord 

“  — - ,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prefented  to 

“  the  Houfe  of  Commons.’* 

Such  is  the  letter  miflive  for  taking  the  real 
fenfe  of  the  people.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  pe¬ 
tition  attending  the  letter  miflive,  which  is  to  con¬ 
vey  the  confular  fenfe  to  the  Houfe  cf  Com¬ 
mons,  backed  by  popular  outcry  thus  follicited 
by  the  letter  miflive. 

“TO  the  Knights,  Citizens-,  and  BurgeiTes,  in 
“  Parliament  affembled— the  humble  petition  of 
“  the  underfigned  freeholders  of  the  county  of 

« - fheweth,  that  at  this  awful  and  alarming 

“  crifis,  we  feel  ourfelves  called  upon  to  declare 
<c  our  opinion,  that  a  legifiative  Union  with  Great- 
“  Britain,  to  be  a  dangerous  innovation,  fraught 
<£  with  ruin  to  the  con  ft  it  ut  ion  a  1  independence, 
“  commercial  interefis,  and  general  profperity  of 
“  the  kingdom.  That  this  meafure,  by  depriving 
“  us  of  a  refident  and  protecting  legiflature,  un- 
“  der  which  our  country  has  hitherto  profpered 
“  beyond  example,  by  encreafing  the  number  of 
“  abfentees,  and  the  confequent  drain  of  our 
cc  wealth,  muff  augment  the  difcontcnts  of  the 
“  kingdom,  and  thereby  endanger  the  connexion 
'  “  betvr  een  Great  Britain  and  Ii eland,  which  we 

“  are 
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are  determined  to  fapport  with  our  lives  and 
44  fortunes.  That  we  rely  therefore  with  un~ 
cc  fhaken  confidence  on  the  wiidom  andjufhceof 
<c  this  honourable  Ho nfe,  that  it  will  maintain  to 
“  us  and  our  pofterity  unimpaired,  that  facred 
64  conftitution  which  is  our  birth-right,  which  has 
««  been  the  fource  of  every  bleffing  to  this  ifland, 

<c  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  deem  infepar- 
cc  able  from  our  exiftence  as  free  people.” 

Let  me  afk  the  two  noble  lords  who  have  thus  put 
themfelves  forward,  what  are  the  exclufive  pre- 
tenfions  of  them  and  their  Rt.  Hon.  colleague 
to  guide  the  public  opinion  ?—  Let  me  afk 
them  by  w Ifat authority  they  have  iffued  their  letter 
miflive  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  command¬ 
ing  the  people  to  fubfcnbe  an  mftrument  fiaught 
w7ith  foul  and  virulent  milreprefentation?  And  let 
me  afk  them,  is  there  falvation  foi  this  country 
under  her  prefent  government  and  conftitution, 
when  men  of  their  rank  and  duration  can  ftoop  to 
fo  fhabby  and  wficked  an  artifice  to  excite  popu. 
lar  outcry  againft  the  declared  fenfe  of  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  ifloud  and  confi¬ 
dent  report  is  to  have  credit,  a  con  hilar  exchequer 

has  been  opened  for  foul  and  undifguiied  bribery.  I 

know  that  fubfcriptions  are  openly  follicited  in  the 

Greets  of  the  metropolis,  to  a  fund  for  defeating  the 

meafure  of  Union.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  per- 

fons  to  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  allude  can 

be  privy  to  it.  One  of  them,  a  noble  Earl,  I  fee  m 

his 
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his  place;  he  is  a  very  young  man,  and  I  call 
upon  him  as  he  fears  to  have  his  entry  into  public 
life  marked  with  difhonour  ;  I  call  upon  him  as 
he  fears  to  live  with  the  broad  mark  of  infamy  on 
his  forehead,  and  to  tranfmit  it  indelibly  to  his 
poderity,  to  hand  up  in  his  place,  and  acquit  him- 
felf  before  his  Peers  of  this  foul  imputation.  I 
call  upon  him  publicly  to  difavow  all  knowledge 
of  the  exidence  of  fuch  a  fund  ;  and  if  he  cannot 
difavow  it,  to  hate  explicitly  any  honed  purpofe 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  ?  If  it  can  exid,  I  trufl 
there  is  dill  fenfe  and  honour  left  in  the  Irifh  na¬ 
tion,  to  cut  off  the  corrupted  fource  of  thefe  vile 
abominations. 

I  am  truly  afhamed  at  the  length  of  time  for 
which  I  have  trefpaffed  on  the  Boufe  ;  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed  will  I  hope  plead  my  apology  ;  but 
I  cannot  difmifs  it  without  adverting  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  and  cireumdances  of  Scotland,  when  the 
Union  of  the  two  Britidi  kingdoms  took  place, 
which  I  fnall  do  very  fbortly.  Before  the  Union 
of  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  crowns  in  the  perfon 
of  James  the  fird,  the  two  nations  were  involved 
in  perpetual  warfare  ;  during  bis  reign,  their  drug¬ 
gies  were  different.  The  Scotch  complained  of 
Englifh  influence  and  national  degradation  ;  the 
Englifh  were  jealous  of  the  partiality  of  the  King 
to  his  own  countrymen,  and  were  jealous  of  their 
trade ;  the  Englifh  Parliament  refufed  to  natura- 

O  lize 
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lize  the  Scotch  ;  they  reproached  their  Englifh 
neighbours  with  felfifh  illiberality,  who  returned 
the  compliment  by  reflexions  on  the  poverty  of 
Scotland,  fo  that  at  the  firft  period  of  their  con¬ 
nexion,  the  intercourfe  of  thefe  filler  kingdoms 
confifled  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  contumely 
and  reproach.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  they  did 
unite,  but  it  was  againil  their  common  Sovereign. 
He  took  refuge  from  his  Englifh  fubjeds  in  the 
Scotch  army  at  Newark,  who  very  honourably 
gave  him  up  to  their  confederates  in  iniquity.  At 
the  Relloration  the  fpirit  of  antient  rivalry  and  op- 
pohtion  was  renewed,  but  after  the  convuliion  of 
the  former  reign,  it  contributed  in  lome  degree 
to  fecure  the  royal  authority,  as  each  kingdom  fup- 
plied  the  means  of  keeping  the  mal-contents  of  the 
other  in  awe.  At  the  Revolution  both  nations  were 
ready  to  facrifice  national  jealoufy  to  their  hatred 
of  popeiy,  and  both  concurred  in  accepting  King 
William  for  their  common  Sovereign.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  fpirit  of  national  anti¬ 
pathy  broke  out  with  vehemence  and  inveteracy; 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  are  fincere  in 
their  love  of  Britifh  connexion  w^ould  do  well  to 
look  to  the  principal  events  that  led  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  that  period,  and 
fee  whether  lingular  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  dif- 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have 
not  broken  out  within  the  fhort  period  which  has 
elapfed  fince  our  reparation  from  the  Britifh  nation. 
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The  fir  ft  aft  of  hoftility  on  the  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  to  eftablifh  a  company  for  forming  a 
fettlement  on  the  Spanifh  Main,  avowedly  to  en¬ 
able  the  Scots  nation  to  fhare  the  wealth,  and  rival 
the  trade  of  England.  This  projedl  milcarried.  af¬ 
ter  hazarding  a  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
and  producing  much  anger  and  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  lifter  kingdoms.  On  failure  of  the 
Queen’s  iftue,  a  new  fettlement  of  the  Crown  by 
the  Scotch  parliament  became  necefiary,  and  of 
this  crifts  full  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Scotch 
patriots.  Bifhop  Burnet’s  account  of  them  is  a 
perfeft  defcription  of  the  Whigs  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1789 — and  at  this  day.  <(  A  national  humour 
«  of  rendering  themfelves  a  free  and  independent 
cc  kingdom,  did  fo  inflame  them,  that  as  there  was 
«  a  majority  in  parliament  of  feventy  on  their  fide, 
“  they  feemed  capable  of  the  moft  extravagant 
«  things  that  could  be  fuggefted  to  them.  All 
ec  was  carried  with  heat,  and  much  vehemence, 
«  for  a  national  humour  of  being  independent 
«  on  England,  fermented  fo  ftrongiy  amongft  all 
<c  forts  of  people  without  doors,  that  fuch  as  went 
<e  not  into  every  hot  motion  that  w7as  made  were 
<c  looked  on  as  betrayers  of  their  country,  and 
cc  they  were  fo  expofed  to  popular  fury,  that  fome 
«  who  ftudied  to  flop  this  tide,  were  brought 
£C  in  danger  of  their  lives.  The  Prefbyterians 
c<  were  fo  overawed  with  this,  that  although  they 
cc  wifhed  well  to  the  fucceflion,  they  durft  not 

“  openly, 
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“  openly  declare  it.  The  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
“  and  Athol  led  all  thefe  violent  motions,  and 
“the  people  were  ftrangely  inflamed.”  « 

And  the  national  humour  of  rendering  them- 
felves  independent  of  England,  led  the  Scotch 
parliament  to  the  violent  and  defperate  flep  of 
refolving  that  until  dfential  proviflcn  was  made 
for  fettling  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Scottifli 
nation,  independent  of  Englifh  interefts,  and 
Englifli  councils,  the  fucceffor  to  the  Scotch  crown 
fhould  not  be  the  fame  perfon  that  was  polfelfed 
of  the  crown  of  England.  To  this  refolution 
fucceeded  an  order  for  arming  and  training  the 
fubjeds  of  Scotland.  The  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  addrelfed  the  Queen,  to  give  orders  for  for¬ 
tifying  the  towns  on  the  northern  frontiers,  for 
arming  the  Militia  of  the  northern  counties,  and 
for  ftationing  regular  forces  there,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  An  A£l  was  paffed  declaring  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Scotland  aliens  until  they  fhould  fettle  the 
Crown  on  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  The  Scots 
had  paffed  an  A61  for  allowing  a  trade  with  France, 
then  at  war  with  England  ;  and  Englifh  fhips  of 
war  were  ordered  to  feize  the  fhips  of  Scotland 
trading  with  the  enemies  of  England  ;  and  thus 
were  the  two  countries  at  the  point  of  going  to 
war,  when  in  defpite  of  the  violence  of  party 
and  falfe  pride  of  Scotch  dignity  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  good  fenfe  of  that  nation  laid  the  only 
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folid  and  lafting  foundation  of  peace  and  fecunty 
for  their  religion,  laws,  liberty  and  profpenty, 
by  an  entire  and  perfect  Union  with  England. 
And  it  is  with  cordial  fincerity^and  a  full  con- 
viftion  that  it  will  give  to  this  my  native  country, 
lafting  peace  and  fecurity  for  her  religion,  her 
laws,  her  liberty,  and  her  property,  an  increafe 
of  ftrength,  riches  and  trade,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinaion  of  national  jealoufy  and  animofity,  that 
I  now  propofe  to  this  grave  affembly  for  then- 
adoption,  an  entire  and  perfeft  Union  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  If  I  hve 
to  fee  it  completed,  to  my  lateft  hour  I  fhall 
feel  an  honourable  pride  in  refteaing  on  the  little 
{hare  which  I  may  have  in  contributing  to  effea  it. 
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A  Plan  for  an  Equal  Representation  of  the  People 
of  Ireland  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  prepared 
for  their  Confideration  by  the  Society  of  United 
Irifhmen  of  Dublin. 


I  THAT  the  Nation,  for  the  Purpofe of  Reprefentation 
folelv,  fhould  be  divided  into  33°  Electorates,  formed  by 
Combination  of  Parifhes,  and  as  nearly  as  polTible  equal 
in  Point  of  Population. 

Ii.  That  each  Electorate  fhould  return  one  Repre.en- 
tativc  to  Parliament. 

jjj  That  each  Ele£torate fhould ,  lor  the  Convenience 
of  carrying  on  the  Eleaions  at  the  fame  Time,  be  fubdivided 

into  a  fufficient  Number  of  Paits.  .  » 

TV.  That  there  fhould  be  a  returning  Officer  ror  each 

Subdivifion,  to  be  refpecTively  eledled 

V.  That  the  Ele&ors  ol  the  Ele&orate  mould  vote, 
ich  in  the  Subdivifion  in  which  he  is  regiftered,  ana  has 

v  Tided  as  herein  alter  fpecified. 

VI.  That  the  returning  Officers  of  the  Subdivmons 
fhould  feverally  return  their  refpeclive  Polls  to  the  return¬ 
ing  Officer  of  the  Eleaorate.  who  fhould  tot  up  the  Who  e, 
and  return  the  Perfon  having  a  Majority  ol  V  otes,  as  the 

Reprefentative  in  Parliament.  .  ,  c  c  n. 

yji  Xhat  every  Man  poffeffing  the  Riglit  of  Suffrage 
for  a  Reprefentative  in  parliament,  fhould  exercife  it  in  nis 

own  Perfon  only.  .  • 

VIII  That  no  Perfon  fhould  have  a  Right  to  >ote  m 

more  than  one  Eleaorate  at  the  fame  Ele6tion.  _ 

IX  That  every  Male  of  found  Mind,  who  has  attained 

the  full  Age  of  at  Years,  and  aftually  dwelt,  or  maintained 
®  a  Family 
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a  ^  ami!y  Eftablifhraent  in  any  Electorate  for  fix  Months  of 
the  .twelve  immediately  previous  to  the  Commencement  of 
the<  Electibn,  fptcvidchi  his  Refidence,  of  maintaining  a 
lamily  Eflablifhraent be  duly  regiftered)  fhould  be  intitled 
to  vote  for  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Electorate. 

X.  ihaIt  there  Should  be  a  Regiftering  Officer,  and  a 
Regifhy  of  Refidence  in  eveiy  Subdivifion  of  each  Electo¬ 
rate;  and  that  in  all  Queftions  concerning  Refidence,  the 
Regifhy  ihould  be  conlidered  as  conclufive  Evidence^ 

XI.  That  all  Elections  in  the  Nation  fhould  commence 
snel  ciofevon  the  fame  Day. 

Xl  l.  XRat  the' Votes  of  all  Electors  fliould  be  given  by 

Voice*  and  not  by  Ballot. 

XI H.  Th  at  no  Oath  of  any  Kind  fliould  be  taken  by 

any  Elector. 

XlY  .  That  the  full  Age  of  ±5  Years  fhould  be  a  ne- 
ceflary  Qualification  to  intitle  any  Man  to  be  a  Represen¬ 
tative.'  •  t 

XY.  That  Refidence  within  the  Electorate  fliould  not, 
btit  that  Refidence  within  the  Kingdom  fhould  be  a  necef- 
fiw’v  Qualification  for  a  Keprefentative. 

XVI.  That  no  Property  Qualification  fhould  be  ne- 
cef  ary  to  intitle  any  Man  to  be  a  Reprefentative. 

,  XVII.  That  any  Perfon  having  a  Penfion,  or  holding 
a  Place  in  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Departments*  fhould  be 
thereby,  disqualified  from  being  a  Representative. 

X\  III.  That  Representatives  fliould  receive  a  reason¬ 
able  Stipend  for  their  Services. 

XIX.  Tha  T  every  Reprefentative  fliould,  on  taking  his 
Seat,  fiyeay-that  neither  he,  nor  any  Perfon  to  promote 
his  Intercif,  with  his  Privity,  gave  Or  was  to  give  any 
Bribe  tor  the  Suffrage  of  any  Voter. 

.  XX.  That  any  Reprefentative  convicted  by  a  Jury,  of 
having  a£le$l  contrary  to  the  Subftance  of  the  above  Oath, 
fliould  be  fo,r  ever  disqualified  from  fitting  or  voting  in 
Parliament. 

XXI.  That  Parliaments  fhoulcl  be  Annual. 

XXII.  That  a  Reprefentative  Ihould  be  at  Liberty  to 
refign  his  Delegation  upon  giving Sufficient  Notice  to  his 

Conftituents.  \  t'v  ;*  ;  •.  f  ■ 

XXIII.  That  Abfence  from  Duty  for  fliould 

vacate  the  Seat  of  a  Reprefentative.  <  • 
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